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The Complete Angler; 


OR, 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S 
RECREATION. 


Che Fourth Day—Continued 


CHAPTER XIII.— Observations of the EEL, and other fish 
that want scales, and how to fish for them. 


PISCATOR. 


eOy| Tis agreed, by most men, that the Eel 
— | (Plate XV.) is a most dainty fish; 
the Romans have esteemed her the 
Helena of their feasts, and some the 
queen of palate-pleasure. But most 
men differ about their breeding. Some say they 
breed by generation, as other fish do; and others 
that they breed, as some worms do, of mud ; as rats 
and mice, and many other living creatures are bred 
in Egypt, by the sun’s heat when it shines upon the 
overflowing of the river Nilus, or out of the putre- 
faction of the earth, and divers other ways. ‘Those 
that deny them to breed by generation, as other fish 
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do, ask if any man ever saw an Kel to have a spawn 
or melt? And they are answered, that they may be 
as certain of their breeding as if they had seen spawn, 
for they say that they are certain that eels have all 
parts fit for generation like other fish, but so small 
as not to be easily discerned, by reason of their 
fatness, but that discerned they may be, and that 
the he and the she Eel may be distinguished by 
their fins. And Rondeletius* says he has seen eels 
cling together ike dew-worms. 

And others say that eels, growing old, breed other 
eels out of the corruption of their own age, which, 
Sir Francis Bacon says, exceeds not ten years. And 
others say that as pearls are made of glutinous dew- 
drops, which are condensed by the sun’s heat in 
those countries, so eels are bred of a particular dew, 
falling in the months of May or June on the banks 
of some particular ponds or rivers, apted by Nature 
for that end, which in a few days are by the sun’s 
heat turned into eels; and some of the ancients 
have called the eels that are thus bred the offspring 
of Jove.” I have seen, in the beginning of July, in 


1 See vol. i. p. 72, note 2. 

* Until within the last few years, the reproduction of the Eel has been an 
unsolved riddle since the time of Aristotle, and has given rise to the most 
wonderful conjectures and assertions. Leaving out of question the old theories 
that eels are generated from slime, from dew, from horse-hair (the Hair-worm, 
Gordius aguaticus, having been mistaken for the young of the Eel), or from 
the corrupted bodies of old eels, as above hinted, it has been for centuries 
disputed whether eels deposit eggs like most other fishes, or bring forth their 
young alive. Dr. Giinther, in his article Lchthyology in the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, observes :—** So much only is certain, that they 
do not spawn in fresh water; that many full-grown individuals, but not all, 
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a river not far from Canterbury, some parts of it 
covered over with young eels, about the thickness of 
a straw; and these eels did lie on the top of that 
water, as thick as motes are said to be in the sun. 
And I have heard the like of other rivers, as, namely, 
in the Severn, where they are called yelvers ;' and 
in a pond or mere near unto Staffordshire, where, 
about a set time in summer, such small eels abound 
so much, that many of the poorer sort of people that 
inhabit near to it, take such eels out of this mere 
with sieves or sheets, and make a kind of eel-cake 
of them, and eat it like as bread. And Gesner 
quotes venerable Bede to say that in England there 
is an island called Ely, by reason of the innumerable 
number of eels that breed in it.2. But that eels may 


descend rivers during the winter months, and that some of them at least must 
spawn in brackish water, or in deep water in the sea; for in the course of the 
summer young individuals from three to five inches long ascend rivers in 
incredible numbers, overcoming all obstacles, and even making their way 
over lerra firma to waters shut off from all communication with rivers. Such 
emigrations have long been known by the name of Ze/-fairs.” 

It may be assumed with the greatest safety, writes Professor Benecke ( Fische, 
Fischeret und Fischzucht, 8vo, Konigsberg, 1880), that the Eel lays its eggs like 
most other fishes, and that, like the Lamprey, it only spawns once and then dies, 

The latest and fullest information on this subject is to be found in a memoir 
by an American naturalist, Professor Brown Goode, entitled, Votes on the Life 
Listory of the Eel, and printed in the Bulletin of the United States Fish 
Commission, vol. i. for 1881, pp: 71-124. To this is appended an extensive 
bibliography of the subject, which will be found invaluable to those who 
desire to pursue the matter further. 

* A corruption of Ze/-fairs. See note above. | 

? Gilbert White, writing in 1774 (Letter XL. to Pennant), says, ‘* There 
are supposed to be two sorts of eels in the island of Ely.” He adds, ‘‘ The 
threads sometimes discovered in eels are perhaps their young ; the generation 
of eels is very dark and mysterious.” The thread-like bodies, however, are 
doubtless intestinal worms, to which eels are very subject. 
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be bred—as some worms, and some kind of bees and 
wasps are—either of dew, or out of the corruption 
of the earth, seems to be made probable by the bar- 
nacles and young goslings, bred by the sun’s heat 
and the rotten planks of an old ship, and hatched 
of trees, both which are related for truths by Du 
Bartas ” and Lobel,’ and also by our learned Camden,” 
and laborious Gerard in his Herbal.’ 

It is said by Rondeletius° that those eels that are 
bred in rivers that relate to, or be nearer to the sea, 
never return to the fresh waters (as the Salmon does 
always desire to do) when they have once tasted the 
salt water; and I do the more easily believe this, 
because I am certain that powdered beef is a most 
excellent bait to catch an Eel. And though Sir 


1 This fable has been already referred to. See vol. i. p. 149, note 2. 

* Du Bartas has already been mentioned. See vol. i. p. 72, note 4. 

3 Matthias de Lobel or L’Obel, an eminent physician and botanist of the 
sixteenth century, was a native of Lisle in Flanders. He was a disciple of 
Rondeletius, and published his Plantarum seu Stirpium Historia at Antwerp 
in 1576. Being invited to London by James the First, he republished it at 
London in 1605. He died in 1616, the same year in which Shakespeare 
died. 

* In his Britannia: a chorographical description of the most flourishing 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the islands adjoining. 
Translated from the Latin by Philemon Holland, M.D., folio, London, 1637. 

® John Gerard, a celebrated English botanist, was born at Nantwich in 
Cheshire in 1545, and was by profession a surgeon. His Herdall, or Generall 
ffistorie of Plantes, was first published in folio in 1597, and was dedicated to 
the Lord Treasurer Burleigh. The passage referred to by Walton occurs in 
lib. 1. ch. 171, which is entitled, ‘* Of the Goose-tree, Barnacle-tree, or the 
tree bearing Geese.” In 1599 Gerard published a Catalogue of Plants, Herbs, 
&., in which he enumerated some 1100 species, which he had cultivated in 
a large garden near his house in Holborn. This work he dedicated to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

® See vol. i. p. 72, note 2. 
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Francis Bacon will allow the Eel’s life to be but ten 
years, yet, in his History of Infe and Death, he 
mentions a Lamprey, belonging to the Roman em- 
peror, to be made tame, and so kept for almost 
threescore years; and that such useful and pleasant 
observations were made of this Lamprey, that Crassus 
the orator, who kept her, lamented her death. And 
we read in Doctor Hakewill,! that Hortensius was 
seen to weep at the death of a Lamprey that he had 
kept long and loved exceedingly. 

It is granted by all, or most men, that eels for 
about six months, that is to say, the six cold months 
of the year, stir not up and down, neither in the 
rivers nor in the pools in which they usually are, 
but get into the soft earth or mud, and there many 
of them together bed themselves, and live without 
feeding upon anything, as I have told you some 
swallows have been observed to do in hollow trees 
for those six cold months. And this the Eel and 
Swallow do, as not being able to endure winter 
weather; for Gesner® quotes Albertus to say, that 
in the year 1125 (that year’s winter being more cold 
than usually), eels did by Nature’s instinct get out 
of the water into a stack of hay in a meadow upon 
dry ground, and there bedded themselves: but yet, 
at last, a frost killed them. And our Camden relates 
that in Lancashire fishes were digged out of the 
earth with spades, where no water was near to the 


' See vol. i. p. 177, note 2, 
* See vol. i. p. 72, note 1, 
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place. I shall say little more of the Eel, but that, 
as it is observed, he is impatient of cold; so it hath 
been observed that in warm weather an Kel has been 
known to live five days out of the water. 

And lastly, let me tell you that some curious 
searchers into the natures of fish observe that there 
be several sorts or kinds of eels—as the silver Eel, 
and green or greenish Eel, with which the river of 
‘Thames abounds, and those are called gigs; and a 
blackish Eel, whose head is more flat and bigger 
than ordinary eels; and also an Eel whose fins are 
reddish, and but seldom taken in this nation, and 
yet taken sometimes. These several kind of eels are, 
say some, diversely bred, as, namely, out of the cor- 
ruption of the earth, and some by dew, and other 
ways, as | have said to you; and yet it is affirmed 
by some for certain that the silver Kel is bred by 
generation, but not by spawning, as other fish do, 
but that her brood come alive from her, being then 
little live eels no bigger nor longer than a pin, and 
I have had too many testimonies of this to doubt 
the truth of it myself, and if I thought it needful I 
might prove it, but I think it is needless.” 

And this Eel, of which I have said so much to 


* Plot, in his History of Staffordshire (p. 242), mentions certain pools which 
were stocked by eels that had, from waters they liked not, travelled zz arido, 
or over dry land; and Camden’s statement is to the effect that at a place 
called Sefton, upon turning up the turf, men find a black deadish water with 
small fishes therein. This is referred to also by Fuller in his Worthies of 
England, under the heading Lancashire. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 2, note 2. 
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you, may be caught with divers kinds of baits; as, 
namely, with powdered beef, with a lob or garden- 
worm, with a minnow, or gut of a hen, chicken, or 
the guts of any fish, or with almost anything, for 
he is a greedy fish. But the Kel may be caught 
especially with a little, a very little, Lamprey, which 
some call a Pride, and may in the hot months be 
found many of them in the river Thames, and in 
many mud-heaps in other rivers, yea, almost as 
usually as one finds worms in a dung-hill. 

Next note that the Eel seldom stirs in the day, 
but then hides himself, and therefore he is usually 
caught by night with one of those baits of which I 
have spoken, and may be then caught by laying 
hooks, which you are to fasten to the bank or twigs 
of a tree, or by throwing a string cross the stream, 
with many hooks at it, as those baited with the 
aforesaid baits, and a clod or plummet or stone 
thrown into the river with this line, that so you may 
in the morning find it near to some fixed place, 
and then take it up with a drag-hook, or otherwise. 
But these things are, indeed, too common to be 
spoken of, and an hour’s fishing with any angler 
will teach you better, both for these and many other 
common things in the practical part of angling, than 
a week’s discourse. I shall therefore conclude this 
direction for taking the Eel by telling you that in 
a warm day in summer I have taken many a good 
Kel by snigling, and have been much pleased with 
that sport. 
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And because you, that are but a young angler, 
know not what snigling is, I will now teach it to 
you. You remember I told you that eels do not 
usually stir in the daytime, for then they hide 
themselves under some covert, or under boards or 
planks, about flood-gates or weirs or mills, or in 
holes on the river-banks; so that you, observing 
your time in a warm day, when the water is lowest, 
may take a strong small hook tied to a strong line, 
or to a string about a yard long, and then into one 
of these holes, or between any boards about a mill, 
or under any great stone or plank, or any place 
where you think an Eel may hide or shelter herself, 
you may with the help of a short stick, put in your 
bait, but leisurely, and, as far as you may, conve- 
niently ; and it is scarce to be doubted but that if 
there be an Eel within the sight of it, the Eel will 
bite instantly, and as certainly gorge it; and you 
need not doubt to have him if you pull him not out 
of the hole too quickly, but pull him out by degrees, 
for he, lying folded double in his hole, will, with the 
help of his tail, break all, unless you give him time 
to be wearied with pulling, and so get him out by 
degrees, not pulling too hard. 

And to commute for your patient hearing this 
long direction, I shall next tell you how to make 
this Kel a most excellent dish of meat. 

First wash him in water and salt, then pull off his 
skin below his vent or navel, and not much further ; 
having done that, take out his guts as clean as you 
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can, but wash him not, then ceive him three or four 
scotches with a knife, and then put into his belly 
and those scotches sweet herbs, an anchovy, and a 
little nutmeg grated or cut very small; and your 
herbs and anchovies must also be cut very small, 
and mixed with good butter and salt; having done 
this, then pull his skin over him all but his head, 
which you are to cut off; to the end you may tie 
his skin about that part where his head grew, and 
it must be so tied as to keep all his moisture within 
his skin; and having done this, tie him with tape 
or packthread to a spit, and roast him leisurely, and 
baste him with water and salt till his skin breaks, 
and then with butter; and having roasted him 
enough, let what was put into his belly and what 
he drips be his sauce.—S. F. 


When I go to dress an Eel thus, I wish he were 
as long and as big as that which was caught in 
Peterborough river in the year 1667, which was a 
yard and three-quarters long. If you will not be- 
lieve me, then go and see at one of the coftee- 
houses in King Street in Westminster. 

But now let me tell you that though the Eel thus 
dressed be not only excellent good, but more harm- 
less than any other way, yet it is certain that physi- 
clans account the Kel dangerous meat. I will advise 
you, therefore, as Solomon says of honey (Proy. 
xxv. 16), “Hast thou found it? eat no more than 
is sufficient, lest thou surfeit, for it is not good to 
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eat much honey.” And let me add this, that the 
uncharitable Italian bids us “‘ give eels, and no wine, 
to our enemies.” 

And I will beg a little more of your attention to 
tell you that Aldrovandus’ and divers physicians com- 
mend the Kel very much for medicine, though not for 
meat. But let me tell you one observation, that the 
Kel is never out of season, as trouts and most other 
fish are at set times; at least, most eels are not.” 

I might here speak of many other fish whose 
shape and nature are much like the Eel, and fre- 
quent both the sea and fresh rivers; as, namely, the 
Lamprel, the Lamprey, and the Lamperne;? as also 
of the mighty Conger, taken often in Severn about 
Gloucester: and might also tell in what high esteem 
many of them are for the curiosity of their taste. 
But these are not so proper to be talked of by me, 
because they make us anglers no sport; therefore I 
will let them alone as the Jews do, to whom they 
are forbidden by their law. 


1 See vol. i. p. 147, note. 

2 The river Kennet in Berkshire, the Stour in Dorsetshire, Irt in Cumber- 
land, and Ankham in Lincolnshire, are famed for producing excellent eels : 
the latter to so great a degree as to give rise to the following proverbial 


rhyme :— 
‘* Ankham Eel and Witham Pike, 


In all England is none sike.” 


But it is said there are no eels superior in goodness to those taken at the 
head of the New River near Islington ; and Sir John Hawkins stated that he 
had seen eels of very large size caught there with rod and line. 

* These are several forms of the same word. The derivation is from Zam- 
petra, or rock-licker, from Lat. lambere, to lick, and petra, a rock, a name 
bestowed on this fish from its habit of cleaving to rocks, 
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And, Scholar, there is also a Flounder, a sea-fish, 
which will wander very far into fresh rivers: and 
there lose himself, and dwell and thrive to a hand’s 
breadth, and almost twice so long: a fish without 
scales, and most excellent meat: and a fish that 
affords much sport to the angler, with any small 
worm, but especially a little bluish worm, gotten out 
of marsh-ground or meadows, which should be well 
scoured." But this, though it be most excellent 
meat, yet (as I told you) it wants scales, and is, 
therefore, an abomination to the Jews. 

But, Scholar, there is a fish that they in Lanca- 
shire boast very much of, called a Char; taken there, 
and I think there only, in a mere called Winander- 
mere :* a mere, says Camden, that is the largest in 
this nation, being ten miles in length, and some say 
as smooth in the bottom as if it were paved with 


* The taking of Flounders with rod and line is unusual, and the same may 
be said of Smelts, which in the Thames and other rivers are caught with a bit 
of any small fish, but chiefly of their own species. In the month of August, 
about the year 1720, such vast quantities of smelts came up the Thames that 
women, and even children, became anglers for them ; and, as Sir John 
Hawkins was told by persons who well remembered it, in one day, between 
London Bridge and Greenwich, not fewer than 2000 persons were thus 
employed. 

* It is a mistake to suppose that the Char, Sa/mo alpinus, is confined to 
Windermere. In England it is found in the Lake districts of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and part of Lancashire, especially in Windermere, Keswick, 
Crummoch Water, Buttermere, Ennerdale, Coniston Water, Bassenthwaite 
Lake, West Water, Hawes Water, and occasionally in Ullswater. In Win- 
dermere Char are said to affect the deep water, and spawn in the river Brathay, 
avoiding the Rothay, which is more frequented by Trout. In North Wales 
Char are found in many lakes, such as Llanberis, Llyn Cawellyn, Llyn Coss- 
y-gedawl, Bala, and Bettew Festiniog, though seldom in waters at a lower 
elevation than 1500 feet. As to localities in Scotland and Ireland where this 
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polished marble. ‘This fish never exceeds fifteen or 
sixteen inches in length; and ’tis spotted like a 
‘Trout, and has scarce a bone but in the back. But 
this, though I do not know whether it make the 
angler sport, yet I would have you take notice of it, 
because it is a rarity, and of so high esteem with 
persons of great note. 

Nor would I have you ignorant of a rare fish called 
a Gwiniad, of which I shall tell you what Camden 
and others speak.t The river Dee, which runs by 
Chester, springs in Merionethshire ; and, as it runs 
towards Chester, it runs through Pemble-mere, which 
is a large water: and it is observed that though the 
river Dee abounds with Salmon, and Pemble-mere 
with the Gwiniad, yet there is never any Salmon 
caught in the mere, nor a Gwiniad in the river. 
And now my next observation shall be of the Barbell. 


fish occurs, they are too numerous to be mentioned within the compass of a 
footnote, and for information on this point the reader may be referred to Day’s 
British and Irish Salmonide, 1887, p. 246, where numerous details are given. 
See also Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia (ninth day), with the figures of the 
Windermere Char and Gwiniad. 

* Gwiniad or Guyniad is the Welsh name applied to the Sea-Trout, Salmo 
¢rutta, in the river Teife, though in Wales generally it is known as Sewiz, in 
the Usk, Core; in the Chester Dee, Buntling ; and in Devonshire and along 
the south coast, Peal. In the opinion of experts, the Sewin or Gwiniad of 
Wales, the Sea-Trout of Scotland, and the White Ttout of Ireland are the 
same fish. 


Che Fourth Day—Continued. 


CHAPTER XIV.— Observations of the BARBEL, and direc- 
tzons how to fish for him. 


PISCATOR. 


Romo HE Barbel is so called, says Gesner, 
. 42 Sé; : by reason of his barb or wattles at 

|| Ssqy his mouth, which are under his nose 
ee OR ~=6or chaps. He is one of those leather- 
c= =! mouthed fishes that I told you of 
that does very seldom break his hold if he be once 
hooked, but he is so strong that he will often break 
both rod and line if he proves to be a big one. 

But the Barbel (Plate X.), though he be of a fine 
shape and looks big, yet he is not accounted the 
best fish to eat, neither for his wholesomeness nor 
his taste; but the male is reputed much better than 
the female, whose spawn is very hurtful, as I will 
presently declare to you. 

They flock together like sheep, and are at the 
worst in April, about which time they spawn, but 
quickly grow to be in season. They are able to live 
in the strongest swifts of the water, and in summer 
they love the shallowest and sharpest streams, and 
love to lurk under weeds, and to feed on gravel 

13 ' 
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against a rising ground, and will root and dig in 
the sands with the nose, like a hog, and there nest: 
yet sometimes they retire to deep and swift [cur- 
rents near] bridges, or flood-gates, or weirs, where 
' they will nest amongst piles or in hollow places, 
and take such hold of moss or weeds, that, be the 
water never so swift, it is not able to force them 
from the place that they contend for. This is their 
constant custom in summer, when they and most 
living creatures sport themselves in the sun, but at - 
the approach of winter they forsake the swift streams 
and shallow waters, and by degrees retire to those 
parts of the river that are quiet and deeper, in 
which places, and, I think, about that time [April] 
the female spawns, and, as I have formerly told 
you, with the help of the melter, hides her spawn 
or eggs in holes which they both dig in the gravel ; 
and then they mutually labour to cover it with the 
same sand, to prevent it from being devoured by 
other fish. 

There be such store of this fish in the river 
Danube, that Rondeletius says they may in some 
places of it, and in some months of the year, be 
taken by those that dwell near to the river with 
their hands, eight or ten load at a time. He says 
they begin to be good in May, and that they cease 
to be so in August; but it is found to be otherwise 
in this nation. But thus far we agree with him, 
that the spawn of a Barbel, if it be not poison, as 
he says, yet that it is dangerous meat, and especially 
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in the month of May; which is so certain, that 
Gesner and Gazius! declare it had an ill effect upon 
them, even to the endangering of their lives. 

Uhis fish is of a fine cast and handsome shape, 
with small scales, which are placed after a most 
exact and curious manner, and, as I told you, may 
be rather said not to be ill than to be good meat.2 
The Chub (Plate VIII.) and he have, I think, both 
lost part of their credit by ill cookery, they being 
reputed the worst or coarsest of fresh-water fish. 
But the Barbel affords an angler choice sport, being 
a lusty and a cunning fish; so lusty and cunning as 
to endanger the breaking of the angler’s line by 
running his head forcibly towards any covert, or 
hole, or bank, and then striking at the line to break 
it off with his tail, as is observed by Plutarch in 
his book De Industria Animalium, and also so 
cunning to nibble and suck off your worm close 
to the hook, and yet avoid letting the hook come 
into his mouth. 

The Barbel is also curious for his baits; that is 
to say, that they be clean and sweet. And have 
your worms well scoured, and not kept in sour and 
musty moss, for he is a curious feeder; but at a 


1 Antonio Gazius of Padua was the author of Corona Florida Medecine, 
folio, Venice, 1491. He is not mentioned in Walton’s first edition. 

* There appears to be some ground for the asserted unwholesomeness of 
this fish, Sir John Hawkins states that about the month of September 1754; 
a servant of his who had eaten part of a Barbel, though he abstained from the 
spawn, was seized with such a violent purging and vomiting as had like to 
have cost him his life. 
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well-scoured lob-worm he will bite as boldly as at 
any bait, and especially if, a night or two before you 
fish for him, you shall bait the places where you 
intend to fish for him with big worms cut into pieces. 
And note, that none did ever over-bait the place, nor 
fish too early or too late for a Barbel. And the 
Barbel will bite also at gentles, which, not being 
too much scoured, but green, are a choice bait for 
him ; and so is cheese, which is not to be hard, but 
kept a day or two in a wet linen cloth to make it 
tough. With this you may also bait the water a 
day or two before you fish for the Barbel, and be 
much the likelier to catch store; and if the cheese 
were laid in clarified honey a short time before, as, 
namely, an hour or two, you are still the likelier to 
catch fish. Some have directed to cut the cheese 
into thin pieces, and toast it, and then tie it on the 
hook with fine silk. And some advise to fish for 
the Barbel with sheep’s tallow and soft cheese beaten 
or worked into a paste; and that it is choicely good 
in August, and I believe it. But doubtless the lob- 
worm, well scoured, and the gentle, not too much 
scoured, and cheese ordered as I have directed, are 
baits enough, and I think will serve in any month, 
though I shall commend any angler that tries con- 
clusions, and is industrious to improve the art. And 
now, my honest Scholar, the long shower and my 
tedious discourse are both ended together, and I 
shall give you but this observation, that when you 
fish for a Barbel, [let] your rod and line be both long 
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and of good strength, for, as I told you, you will find 
him a heavy and a dogged fish to be dealt withal, 
yet he seldom or never breaks his hold if he be once 
struck. And if you would know more of fishing 
[either] for the Umber or [for the] Barbel, get into 
favour with Dr. Sheldon,’ whose skill is above others : 
and of that the poor that dwell about him have a 
comfortable experience, 

And now let’s go and see what interest the trouts 
will pay us for letting our angle-rods lie so long and 
So quietly in the water for their use. Come, Scholar, 
which will you take up? 

Ven. Which you think fit, Master. 

Pisce. Why, you shall take up that, for I am cer- 
tain, by viewing the line, it has a fish at it. Look 
you, Scholar! Well done! Come now, take up the 
other too. Well, now you may tell my brother 
Peter at night that you have caught a leash of 
trouts this day. And now let’s move towards our 
lodging, and drink a draught of red cow’s milk as 
we go, and give pretty Maudlin and her honest 
mother a brace of trouts for their supper. 

Ven. Master, I like your motion very well; and 
I think it is now about milking-time ; and yonder 
they be at it. 

Pise. God speed you, good woman! I thank you 


* Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, was chaplain 
to Charles the First, and after the restoration became Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He founded the theatre at Oxford, died in 1667, and lies buried under 
a stately monument at Croydon, He is not mentioned in Walton’s first edition, 
and in the second edition is only vaguely referred to as ‘ Doctor Sh.” 
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both for our songs last night. I and my companion 
have had such fortune a-fishing this day that we 
resolve to give you and Maudlin a brace of trouts 
for supper. And we will now taste a draught of 
your red cow’s milk. 

Milk-w. Marry! and that you shall with all my 
heart, and I will be still your debtor when you come 
this way. If you will but speak the word, I will 
make you a good syllabub of new verjuice,* and then 
you may sit down in a haycock and eat it, and 
Maudlin shall sit by and sing you the good old song 
of the Hunting in Chevy Chase, or some other good 
ballad, for she hath good store of them. Maudlin, 
my honest Maudlin, hath a notable memory; and 
she thinks nothing too good for you, because you 
be such honest men. 

Ven. We thank you, and intend once in a month to 
call upon you again and give you a little warning ; 
and so good-night; good-night, Maudlin! And now, 
good Master, let’s lose no time, but tell me some- 
what more of fishing ; and, if you please, first some- 
thing of fishing for a Gudgeon. 

Pisce. I will, honest Scholar. 


* Verjuice, Fr. verjus or vertjus, that is, green juice, or that made from the 
green or unripe grape. 


Che Fourth Day—Continued. 


CHAPTER XV.—Observations of the GUDGEON, the RUFFE, 
and the BLEAK; and how to Jish for them. 


PISCATOR. 


228 HE Gudgeon (Plate XI.) is reputed a 

wes fish of excellent taste, and to be very 
wholesome. He is of a fine shape, of 
a silver colour, and beautified with 
| black spots both on his body and 
tail. He breeds two or three times in the year, and 
always in summer. He is commended for a fish of 
excellent nourishment. The Germans call him 
Griindling, by reason of his feeding on the ground, 
and he there feasts himself, in sharp streams, and on 
the gravel. He and the Barbel both feed so: and 
do not hunt for flies at any time, as most other fishes 
do. He is an excellent fish to enter a young angler ; 
being easy to be taken with a small red-worm, on or 
very near to the ground. He is one of those leather- 
mouthed fishes that has his teeth in his throat, and 
will hardly be lost off from the hook if he be once 
struck. 

They be usually scattered up and down every river 


in the shallows, in the heat of summer; but in 
19 
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autumn, when the weeds begin to grow sour and rot, 
and the weather colder, then they gather together, 
and get into the deeper parts of the water, and are 
to be fished for there with your hook always touch- 
ing the ground, if you fish for him with a float or 
with a cork. But many will fish for the Gudgeon 
by hand, with a running line upon the ground, 
without a cork, as a Trout is fished for; and it is an 
excellent way if you have a gentle rod and as gentle 
a hand.’ 

There is also another fish called a Pope, and by 
some a Ruffle, a fish that is not known to be in 
some rivers: he is much like the Perch for his 
shape, and taken to be better than the Perch, but 
will not grow to be bigger than a Gudgeon. He is 
an excellent fish, no fish that swims is of a pleasanter 
taste. And he is also excellent to enter a young 
angler, for he is a greedy biter; and they will usually 
lie, abundance of them together, in one reserved 
place, where the water is deep and runs quietly ; 
and an easy angler, if he has found where they lie, 
may catch forty or fifty, or sometimes twice so many 
at a standing. 

You must fish for him with a small red worm, and 
if you bait the ground with earth it is excellent. 

There is also a Bleak or fresh-water Sprat (Plate 
XII.), a fish that is ever in motion, and, therefore, 


1 In fishing for Gudgeon, says Sir J. Hawkins, rake the bottom of the river, 
and the fish will flock thither in shoals. A portable gudgeon-rake is figured 
in Wright’s Fishes and Fishing, 1858, p. 262. 
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called by some the river-swallow ; for just as you shall 
observe the Swallow to be most evenings in summer 
ever in motion, making short and quick turns when 
he flies to catch flies in the air, by which he lives ; 
so does the Bleak at the top of the water. Ausonius! 
would have him called Bleak from his whitish colour: 
his back is of a pleasant sad- or sea-water-green ; his 
belly white and shining as the mountain snow. And 
doubtless though he have the fortune—which virtue 
has in poor people—to be neglected, yet the Bleak 
ought to be much valued, though we want Allamot 
salt and the skill that the Italians have to turn them 
into anchovies. This fish may be caught with a 
Pater-noster line, that is, six or eight very small 
hooks tied along the line, one half a foot above the 
other. I have seen five caught thus at one time, 
and the bait has been gentles, than which none is 
better. 

Or this fish may be caught with a fine small 
artificial fly, which is to be of a very sad brown 
colour, and very small, and the hook answerable. 
There is no better sport than whipping for Bleaks 
in a boat, or on a bank, in the swift water, in a 
summer's evening, with a hazel top about five or six 
foot long, and a line twice the length of the rod. 
I have heard Sir Henry Wotton? say that there be 
many that in Italy will catch Swallows so, or espe- 
cially Martins; this bird-angler standing on the top 


1 See vol, i. p. 72, note 3. ? See vol. i. p. 84, note. 
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of a steeple to do it, and with a line twice so long 
as | have spoken of.’ And let me tell you, Scholar, 
that both Martins* and Bleaks be most excellent 
meat. ) 

And let me tell you that I have known a Heron 
that did constantly frequent one place caught with a 
hook baited with a big Minnow or a small Gudgeon. 
The line and hook must be strong, and tied to some 
loose staff, so big as she cannot fly away with it; a 
line not exceeding two yards. 


* And in Spain also, according to Washington Irving, one of the sports of 
the Alhambra was angling for swallows from its lofty towers ( Zales of the 
Alhambra). In England anglers have repeatedly captured swallows on the 
wing with artificial trout-flies of very different appearance. See Harting, 
Our Summer Migrants: or, an account of the Migratory Birds which pass 
the Summer in the British Islands, 1875, p- 193. 

* In an account which has come down to us of the festivities which took 
place in 1526, on the occasion of the marriage of Elizabeth Nevile, daughter 
of Sir John Nevile of Chete, in the county of York, with Roger, son and heir 
of Sir Thomas Rockley, we find, amongst other good cheer provided, for the 
second course at dinner “ Martens to pottage,” and further on again “ Martens 
to pottage.” See Pegge’s Forme of Cury, 1780, pp. 174, 177. From the 
spelling in the original MS., it might be supposed that the Marten-cat, like the 
Hare, may have been formerly made use of for soup, though Walton’s state- 
ment favours the view that the bird, and not the quadruped, might be intended. 
It is to be observed, however, that the feast in question commenced on the 
14th of January in the year mentioned, at which season Martins, being but 
summer visitors to this country, would not be procurable. 


Al 
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CHAPTER XVI.—Js of nothing ; or that which ts 
nothing worth. 


PISCATOR. 


tions concerning Roach and Dace, 
and some other inferior fish which 
make the angler excellent sport, for 
you know there is more pleasure in 
biatine the Hare than in eating her; but I will 
forbear at this time to say any more, heriduee you 
see yonder come our brother Peter and honest 
Coridon. But I will promise you that, as you and 
I fish and walk to-morrow towards London, if I have 
now forgotten anything that I can then remember, I 
will not keep it from you. 

Well met, gentlemen! this is lucky that we meet 
so, Just together, at this very door. Come, Hostess, 
where are you? is supper ready? Come, first give 
us drink ; and be as quick as you can, for I believe 
we are all very hungry. Well, brother Peter and 
Coridon, to you both! Come, drink, and then tell 
me what luck of fish. We two have caught but ten 
Trouts, of which my Scholar caught three ; look, 
here’s eight, and a brace we gave away. We have 

23 
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had a most pleasant day for fishing and talking, and 
are returned home both weary and hungry, and now 
meat and rest will be pleasant. 

Pet. And Coridon and I have not had an un- 
pleasant day, and yet I have caught but five Trouts ; 
for, indeed, we went to a ood honest ale-house, and 
there we played at shovel-board* half the day ; all the 
time that it rained we were there, and as merry as 
they that fished. And I am glad we are now with 
a dry house over our heads, for hark how it rains 
and blows. Come, Hostess, give us more ale, and 
our supper with what haste you may; and when we 
have supped, let us have your song, Piscator, and 
the catch that your Scholar promised us, or else 
Coridon will be dogged. 

Pisce. Nay, I will not be worse than my word; 
you shall not want my song, and I hope I shall be 
perfect in it. 

Ven. And I hope the like for my catch, which I 
have ready too; and, therefore, let’s go merrily to 
supper, and then have a gentle touch at singing and 
drinking, but the last with moderation. 

Cor. Come, now for your song, for we have fed 
heartily. Come, Hostess, lay a few more sticks on 
the fire; and now, sing when you will. 

Pisc. Well, then, here’s to you, Coridon! And 
now for my song :— 


eee ee eT ee 


See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the English People (pp. 297, 208) and 
Dr. Plot’s description, in his Liistory of Staffordshire, 1686, of the “ shuffle- 
board table” in the great hall at Chartley. 
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Oh! the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any ; 
Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis belov’d by many : 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
Only this 
Lawful is ; 
For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


In a morning, up we rise, 
Kre Aurora’s peeping ; 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes ; 
Leave the sluggard sleeping : 
Then we go, 
To and fro, 
With our knacks 
At our backs, 
To such streams 
As the Thames, ; 
If we have the leisure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation : 
Where, in a brook, 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take : 
There we sit, 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


We have gentles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too ; 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too: 
None do here 
Use to swear, 
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Oaths do fray 

Fish away : 

We sit still, 

And watch our quill ; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter ; 
Where, in a dike, 
Perch or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, 
We do chase, 
Bleak or Gudgeon, 
| Without grudging ; 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
. Making earth our pillow ; 

Where we may 
Think and pray 
Before Death 
Stops our breath. 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 

And to be lamented. 


J. CHALKHILL. 


Ven. Well sung, Master! ‘This day’s fortune and 
pleasure, and this night's company and song, do 
all make me more and more in love with angling. 
Gentlemen! my Master left me alone for an hour 
this day; and I verily believe he retired himself 
from talking with me that he might be so perfect in 
this song, was it not, Master? 
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Pisc. Yes, indeed, for it is many years since I 
learned it; and having forgotten a part of it, I was 
forced to patch it up by the help of mine own in- 
vention, who am not excellent at poetry, as my part 
of the song may testify: but of that I will say no 
more, lest you should think I mean by discommend- 
ing it to beg your commendations of it. And there- 
fore, without replications, let’s hear your catch, 
Scholar, which I hope will be a good one; for you 
are both musical and have a good fancy to boot. 

Ven. Marry! and that you shall, and as freely as 
I would have my honest Master tell me some more 
secrets of fish and fishing, as we walk and fish 
towards London to-morrow. But, Master, first let 
me tell you, that very hour which you were absent 
from me, I sat down under a willow-tree by the 
waterside, and considered what you had told me of 
the owner of that pleasant meadow in which you 
then left me; that he had a plentiful estate and not 
a heart to think so; that he had at this time many 
lawsuits depending, and that they both damped his 
mirth, and took up so much of his time and thoughts, 
that he himself had not leisure to take the sweet con- 
tent that I, who pretended no title to them, took in 
his fields :* for I could there sit quietly, and, looking 

' **There is,” says Sir John Hawkins, ‘‘so much fine and useful morality 
included in this sentiment, that to let it pass would be inexcusable in one who 
pretends to illustrate the author’s meaning or display his excellencies. The 
precept which he evidently meant to inculcate is a very comfortable one, viz., 
that some of the greatest pleasures human nature is capable of lie open and in 


common to the poor as well as the rich. It is not necessary that a man should 
have the fee-simple of all the land to enjoy the prospect that lies before him,” 
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author of excellent Piscatory Lclogues,’ in which 
you shall see the picture of this good man’s mind ; 
and I wish mine to be like it :— 


No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
No begging wants his middle fortune bite : 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 
His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets and rich content ; 
The smooth-leav’d beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shade, till noon-tide’s heat be spent. 
His life is neither toss’d in boist’rous seas, 
Or the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease. 
Pleas’d and full blest, he lives, when he his God can please. 
His bed, more safe than soft, yields quiet sleeps, 
While by his side his faithful spouse hath place ; 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father’s face. 
His humble house or poor state ne’er torment him ; 
Less he could like, if less his God had lent him ; 
And when he dies, green turfs do for a tomb content him. 


Gentlemen, these were a part of the thoughts that 
then possessed me. And I there made a conversion 
of a piece of an old catch,? and added more to it, 


* Phineas Fletcher, son of Giles Fletcher, Doctor of Laws, and Ambassador 
from Queen Elizabeth to the Duke of Muscovy, was a Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and author of an allegorical poem entitled Zhe Purple Island ; or, 
The Isle of Man, together with Piscatory Liclogues, &c., printed at Cambridge 
in 1633, from whence the passage in the text, with a little variation, is taken. 

* The song here sung can in no sense of the word be termed a catch. It 
was possibly set to music at Walton’s request, and is to be found in Select 
Ayres and Dialogues for one, two, and three Voyces, by John Wilson and 
Charles Coleman, doctors in musick, Henry Lawes, and others. Folio, 
London, 1659. When Walton wrote, and long before, music was so generally 
well understood, that a man who had any voice or ear was always supposed to 
be able to sing his part in a madrigal or song at sight. Peacham requires 
of his gentleman only to be able ‘to sing his part sure, and at the first sight ; 
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fitting them to be sung by us anglers. Come, Master, 
you can sing well; you must sing a part of it as it 
is in this paper. 

Pet. Aye, marry, Sir, this is music indeed! this has 
cheered my heart, and made me to remember six 
lines in praise of music, which I will speak to you 
instantly :— 


“Music! miraculous rhetoric, that speak’st sense 
Without a tongue, excelling eloquence ; 
With what ease might thy errors be excus’d, 
Wert thou as truly lov’d as thow’rt abus’d ! 
But though dull souls neglect, and some reprove thee, 
TI cannot hate thee, ’cause the Angels love thee.” ! 


Ven. And the repetition of these last verses of 
music has called to my memory what Mr. Edmund 
Waller, a lover of the angle, says of love and 
music :— 


“ Whilst I listen to thy voice, 
Chloris, I feel my life decay ; 
That powerful voice 
Calls my fleeting soul away : 
Oh, suppress that magic sound, 
Which destroys without a wound. 


and, withal, to play the same on the viol or lute.”—- 7e Compleat Gentleman, 
4to, London, 1627. 

Henry Lawes, who composed the music to this song, was the Purcell of his 
age. Waller has honoured him with a Copy of Verses, inscribed ‘To Mr. 
Henry Lawes, who had then new set a song of mine, in the year 1635.” And 
Milton, who himself was a musician, has sounded his praises in a sonnet, ‘To 
Mr. H. Lawes, on his airs.” 

1 These lines, with slight variation, may be found at the end of the volume 
of Select Ayres above referred to, and are followed by the initials “* W. D. 
Knight,” which are supposed to be those of Sir William Davenant. 
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Peace, Chloris, peace ; or, singing die, 
That together you and I 
To heaven may go ; 
For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above, 
Is that they sing, and that they love.” 


Pisc. Well remembered, brother Peter ; these verses 
came seasonably, and we thank you heartily. Come, 
we will all join together, my Host and all, and sing 
my Scholar’s catch over again; and then each man 
drink the other cup and to bed, and, thank God, we 
have a dry house over our heads, 

Pisce. Well, now, good-night to everybody. 

Pet. And so say I. 

Ven. And so say I. 

Cor. Good-night to you all, and I thank you. 


Che Fitth Day. 


CHAPTER XVIJ.—Of ROACH and DACE, and how to Jish 
Jor them; and of CADDIS. 


- PISCATOR. 


(Gp kSp)| OOD-MORROW, brother Peter; and 

(A2tENCe the like to you, honest Coridon.? 

‘ Come, my Hostess says there is 
seven shillings to pay; let’s each man 

a drink a pot for his morning’s draught, 
and lay down his two shillings, that so my Hostess 
may not have occasion to repent herself of being so 
diligent and using us so kindly. 

Pet. The motion is liked by everybody; and so, 
Hostess, here’s your money! We anglers are all 
beholden to you; it will not be long ere I’ll see you 
again. And now, brother Piscator, I wish you and 
my brother your Scholar a fair day and good fortune. 
Come, Coridon, this is our way. 

Ven. (rood Master, as we go now towards London, 
be still so courteous as to give me more instructions 


* The words with which this chapter commences show that a new day has 
dawned upon Piscator and his friends, the expression which brings the pre- 
ceding chapter to a close intimating good-night to all. For this reason it 
has been deemed desirable to transpose the headlines of this chapter to their 
present position, which is not that of other editions. 

VOL, II, C 
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for I have several boxes in my memory, in which I 
will keep them all very safe; there shall not one of 
them be lost. 

Pise. Well, Scholar, that I will; and I will hide 
nothing from you that I can remember, and can 
think may help you forward towards a perfection in 
this art. And because we have so much time, and 
I have said so little of Roach and Dace, I will give 
you some directions concerning them. 

Some say the Roach (Plate V.) is so called from 
rutilus, which, they say, signifies red fins. He is a 
fish of no great reputation for his dainty taste, and 
his spawn is accounted much better than any other 
part of him. And you may take notice, that as the 
Carp is accounted the ‘‘ water-fox”’ for his cunning, 
so the Roach is accounted the ‘‘ water-sheep” for his 
simplicity or foolishness. It is noted that the Roach 
and Dace recover strength and grow in season in a 
fortnight after spawning, the Barbel and Chub in a 
month, the Trout in four months, and the Salmon in 
the like time if he gets into the sea and after into 
fresh water. 

Roaches be accounted much better in the river 
than in a pond, though ponds usually breed the 
biggest. But there is a kind of bastard small Roach 
that breeds in ponds, with a very forked tail, and of 
a very small size, which, some say, is bred by the 
Bream and right Roach ; and some ponds are stored 
with these beyond belief, and knowing men that 
know their difference call them Ruds; they differ 
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from the true Roach as much as a Herring from a 
Pilchard. And these bastard breed of Roach are 
now scattered in many rivers, but I think not in 
the Thames, which, I believe, affords the largest 
and fattest in this nation, especially below London 
Bridge. The Roach is a leather-mouthed fish, and 
has a kind of saw-like teeth in his throat. And 
lastly, let me tell you the Roach makes an angler 
excellent sport, especially the great roaches about 
London, where I think there be the best Roach 
anglers ;* and I think the best Trout anglers be in 
Derbyshire, for the waters there are clear to an 
extremity. 

Next, let me tell you you shall fish for this Roach 
in winter with paste or gentles, in April with worms 
or caddis, in the very hot months with little white 
snails, or with flies under water, for he seldom takes 
them at the top, though the Dace will. In many of 
the hot months roaches may also be caught thus: 
Take a May-fly or Ant-fly, sink him with a little lead 


1 In the Thames at Hampton, Sir John Hawkins tells us that he once 
caught a Roach that measured 14s inches, and weighed 2 Ibs. all but an 
ounce ; but we have heard of several weighing 24 Ibs. The localities chiefly 
frequented by London anglers for Roach-fishing are Hampton and Shepperton, 
where there are large deeps, to which the fish are attracted by constant baiting, 
Formerly it used to be the practice to enclose certain parts of the river with 
what were called stops, but which were in effect weirs, by stakes driven into 
the bed thereof, and to these were tied weeds, which created a current and 
drove the fish into these traps. The antiquity of this practice may be inferred 
from its being expressly prohibited by Magna Charta (cap. 23), and it is on 
record that in 1757 the Lord Mayor of London (Dickenson) sent a water- 
bailiff up the Thames in a well-manned barge to destroy all such enclosures 
as he could find below Staines, by pulling up the stakes and setting them 
adrift. 
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to the bottom, near to the piles or posts of a bridge, 
or near to any posts of a weir (I mean any deep 
place where roaches lie quietly), and then pull your 
fly up very leisurely, and usually a Roach will follow 
your bait up to the very top of the water and gaze 
on it there, and run at it and take it, lest the fly 
should fly away from him. 

IT have seen this done at Windsor and Henley 
Bridge, and great store of Roach taken, and some- 
times a Dace or Chub. And in August you may 
fish for them with a paste made only of the crumbs 
of bread, which should be of pure fine manchet ;* and 
that paste must be so tempered betwixt your hands 
till it be both soft and tough too; a very little water 
and time and labour and clean hands will make it 
a most excellent paste. But when you fish with it, 
you must have a small hook, a quick eye, and a 
nimble hand, or the bait is lost, and the fish too, if 
one may Jose that which he never had. With this 
paste you may, as I said, take both the Roach and 
the Dace or Dare (Plate XIIT),’ for they be much of 
a kind in matter of feeding, cunning, goodness, and 
usually in size. And therefore take this general 
direction for some other baits which may concern 
you to take notice of. ‘They will bite at almost any 
fly, but especially at Ant-flies; concerning which 
take this direction, for it is very good. 


1 Manchet, a roll of fine white bread, so called from the French main, 
because small enough to be held in the hand. 
* Barker also calls this fish the Dare in his 47¢ of Angling, 1651. 
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Take the blackish Ant-fly out of the mole-hill or 
anthill, in which you shall find them in the month 
of June, or, if that be too early in the year, then, 
doubtless, you may find them in July, August, and 
most of September. Gather them alive, with both 
their wings, and then put them into a glass that 
will hold a quart or a pottle; but first put into the 
glass a handful or more of the moist earth out of 
which you gather them, and as much of the roots of 
the grass of the said hillock, and then put in the 
flies gently, that they lose not their wings; lay a clod 
of earth over it, and then so many as are put into 
the glass without bruising will live there a month 
or more, and be always in readiness for you to fish 
with ; but if you would have them keep longer, then 
get any great earthen pot, or barrel of three or four 
gallons, which is better, then wash your barrel with 
water and honey, and having put into it a quantity of 
earth and grass roots, then put in your flies, and cover 
it, and they will live a quarter of a year. These in 
any stream and clear water are a deadly bait for 
Roach or Dace, or for a Chub; and your rule is to 
fish not less than a handful from the bottom. 

I shall next tell you a winter bait for a Roach, a 
Dace, or Chub ; and it is choicely good. About All- 
hallontide, and so till frost comes, when you see men 
ploughing up heath ground, or sandy ground, or green 
swards, then follow the plough, and you shall find 
a white worm as big as two maggots, and it hath a 
red head; you may observe in what ground most 
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are, for there the crows [rooks] will be very watchful, 
and follow the plough very close. It is all soft, and 
full of whitish guts; a worm that is in Norfolk and 
some other counties called a grub, and is bred of 
the spawn or eggs of a beetle, which she leaves in 
holes that she digs in the ground under cow or 
horse dung, and there rests all winter, and in March 
or April comes to be first a red and then a black 
beetle. Gather a thousand or two of these, and put 
them, with a peck or two of their own earth, into 
some tub or firkin, and cover and keep them so 
warm that the frost, or cold air or winds kill them 
not. These you may keep all winter, and kill fish 
with them at any time ; and if you put some of them 
into a little earth and honey a day before you use 
them, you will find them an excellent bait for Bream, 
Carp, or indeed for almost any fish. 

And after this manner you may also keep gentles 
all winter, which are a good bait then, and much 
the better for being lively and tough. Or you may 
breed and keep gentles thus: Take a piece of beast’s 
liver, and with a cross stick hang it in some corner 
over a pot or barrel half-full of dry clay, and as the 
gentles grow big they will fall into the barrel and 
scour themselves, and be always ready for use when- 
soever you incline to fish, and these gentles may be 
thus created till after Michaelmas. But if you desire 
to keep gentles to fish with all the year, then get 
a dead Cat or a Kite, and let it be fly-blown; and 
when the gentles begin to be alive and to stir, then 
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bury it and them in soft moist earth, but as free 
from frost as you can, and these you may dig up at 
any time when you intend to use them; these will 
last till March, and about that time turn to be flies. 
But if you be nice to foul your fingers, which 
good anglers seldom are, then take this bait: Get a 
handful of well-made malt and put it into a dish of 
water, and then wash and rub it betwixt your hands 
till you make it clean and as free from husks as you 
can; then put that water from it, and put a small 
quantity of fresh water to it, and set it in something 
that is fit for that purpose over the fire, where it is 
not to boil apace, but leisurely and very softly, until 
it become somewhat soft, which you may try by feel- 
ing it betwixt your finger and thumb; and when it 


is soft, then put your water from it, and then take - 


a sharp knife, and turning the sprout end of the corn 
upward with the point of your knife, take the back 
part of the husk off from it, and yet leaving a kind 
of inward husk on the corn, or else it is marred; and 
then cut off that sprouted end, I mean a little of it, 
that the white may appear, and so pull off the husk 
on the cloven side, as I directed you, and then cut 
off a very little of the other end, that so your hook 
may enter; and if your hook be small and good, 
you will find this to be a very choice bait, either for 
winter or summer, you sometimes casting a little of 
it into the place where your float swims. 

And to take the Roach and Dace, a good bait is 
the young brood of wasps or bees, if you dip their 
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heads in blood; especially good for Bream, if they 
be baked or hardened in their husks in an oven 
after the bread is taken out of it, or hardened on a 
fire-shovel ; and so also is the thick blood of sheep, 
being half-dried on a trencher, that so you may cut 
it into such pieces as may best fit the size of your 
hook, and a little salt keeps it from growing black, 
and makes it not the worse, but better; this is taken 
to be a choice bait if rightly ordered. 

There be several oils of strong smell that I have 
been told of, and to be excellent to tempt fish to 
bite, of which I could say much. But I remember 
I once carried a small bottle from Sir George Hast- 
ings to Sir Henry Wotton (they were both chemical 
men) as a great present; it was sent, and received, 
and used with great confidence, and yet, upon in- 
quiry, I found it did not answer the expectation of 
Sir Henry ; which, with the help of this and other 
circumstances, makes me have little belief in such 
things as many men talk of. Not but that I think 
fishes both smell and hear, as I have expressed in 
my former discourse,’ but there is a mysterious 
knack which, though it be much easier than the 
philosopher’s stone, yet it is not attainable by com- 
mon capacities, or else lies locked up in the brain or 
breast of some chemical man that, like the Rosicru- 
cians, will not yet reveal it.2. But let me nevertheless 


1 See Chapters V. and VII., voi. i. pp. 176, 192, 
* The Rosicrucians, or Brothers of the Rosy Cross, were a sect of fanatics 
founded in Germany in the fifteenth century by one Christian Crux, who died 
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tell you that camphire’ put with moss into your 
worm-bag with your worms makes them, if many 
anglers be not very much mistaken, a tempting bait, 
and the angler more fortunate. But I stepped by 
chance into this discourse of oils and fishes’ smelling, 
and though there might be more said, both of it and 
of baits for Roach and Dace? and other float-fish, 
yet I will forbear it at this time, and tell you in the 
next place how you are to prepare your tackling ; 
concerning which I will, for sport-sake, give you an 
old rhyme out of an old fish-book, which will prove 
a part, and but a part, of what you are to provide :— 


“My rod and my line, my float and my lead, 
My hook and my plummet, my whetstone and knife, 
My basket, my baits, both living and dead, 
My net, and my meat, for that is the chief : 
Then I must have thread, and hairs green and small, 
With mine angling purse ; and so you have all.” 


otc pn th ici caste kets, Se nan he, 


in 1484. They professed to teach the art of making gold, and boasted of a 
secret to prolong life, and even to restore youth. Their founder having been 
to the Holy Land, pretended to have learned all this from the Arabs. T hey 
propagated their senseless philosophy by tradition, and revealed their mysteries 
only to a chosen few, and to this practice Walton here alludes. 

1 See vol. i. p. 190, note 2. 

* Roach delight in gravelly or sandy bottoms; their haunts, especially as 
winter approaches, are clear, deep, and still waters; at other times they lie 
in and near the weeds, and under the shade of boughs. They spawn about 
the latter end of May, when they are unwholesome, but are again in order in 
about three weeks, The largest are taken after Michaelmas, and their prime 
season is in February or March, 

The haunts of the Dace are similar. In hot weather they are to be found 
on the shallows, and are then best taken with an artificial fly, grasshopper, or 
gentle. They spawn about the latter end of March, and are in season about 
three weeks after ; they are not very good till about Michaelmas, and are best 
in February. "J 
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But you must have all these tackling and twice so 
many more, with which, if you mean to be a fisher, 
you must store yourself, and to that purpose I will 
go with you either to Mr. Margrave, who dwells 
amongst the booksellers in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
or to Mr. John Stubbs, near to the Swan in Golding 
Lane; they be both honest men, and will fit an 
angler with what tackling he lacks.’ 

Ven. ‘Then, good Master, let it be at , for he 
is nearest to my dwelling. And, I pray, let’s meet 
there the ninth day of May next, about two of the 
clock, and I'll want nothing that a fisher should be 
furnished with. 

Pise. Well, and I'll not fail you, God willing, at 
the time and place appointed. 

Ven. I thank you, good Master, and I will not fail 
you. And, good Master, tell me what baits more 
you remember, for it will not now be long ere we 
shall be at Tottenham High-cross; and when we 
come thither, I will make you some requital of your 
pains by repeating as choice a copy of verses as 


* On the last leaf of the fifth edition of this work, 1676, is the following 
advertisement :—‘“‘ Courteous Reader. You may be pleas’d to take notice 
that at the sign of the Three Tryouts in St. Paul’s Churchyard, on the north 
side, you may be fitted with all sorts of the best fishing tackle by John 
Margrave.” The four earlier editions read, ‘I will go with you either to 
Charles Brandon’s (neer to the Swan in Golding Lane), or to Mr. Fletcher’s 
in the court which did once belong to Dr. Nowel, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
that I told you was a good man and a good fisher ; it is hard by the west 
end of St. Paul’s Church; they be both honest men,” &c. In a side-note, 
which did not appear until the second edition, Walton remarks, ‘‘I have 


heard that the tackling hath been priced at fifty pounds in the inventory of 
an angler.” 
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any we have heard since we met together, and that 
is a proud word, for we have heard very good 
ones. 

Pisce. Well, Scholar, and I shall be then right glad 
to hear them. And I will, as we walk, tell you 
whatsoever comes in my mind that I think may be 
worth your hearing. You may make another choice 
bait thus: Take a handful or two of the best and 
biggest wheat you can get; boil it in a little milk, 
like as frumity* is boiled; boil it so till it be soft, 
and then fry it very leisurely with honey and a little 
beaten saffron dissolved in milk, and you will find 
this a choice bait, and good, I think, for any fish, 
especially for Roach, Dace, Chub, or Grayling; I 
know not but that it may be as good for a river 
Carp, and especially if the ground be a little baited 
with it. 

And you may also note that the spawn of most 
fish is a very tempting bait, being a little hardened 
on a warm tile, and cut into fit pieces.? Nay, mul- 
berries and those black-berries which grow upon 
briars be good baits for chubs or carps; with these 


 Frumity, frumety, ox frumenty; from O.F. froument, wheat ; Sroumenté, 
as it were wheated, or made with wheat. Cotgrave gives ‘‘ furmentie, wheat 
boyled,” and Halliwell describes it as ‘* hulled wheat boiled in milk, and 
seasoned ‘with cinnamon and sugar ;” in this respect resembling our modern 
rice-milk or rice-pudding. A recipe for making it, dated 1381, is given (p. 91) 
in Pegge’s Forme of Cury: a roll of Ancient English Cookery, compiled about 
A.D, 1390 by the Master Cooks of Richard II. ; and the word is to be found, 
with various spellings, in many household books of the Middle Ages. 

* This is strongly recommended by Thomas Barker in his Art of Angling, 
who asserts that it is the best bait in the world for a Trout. 
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many have been taken in ponds, and in some rivers 
where such trees have grown near the water and the 
fruits customarily dropped into it. And there be a 
hundred other baits, more than can be well named, 
which, by constant baiting the water, will become a 
tempting bait for any fish in it. 

You are also to know that there be divers kinds 
of Caddis or Case-worms’ that are to be found in this 


* Caddis and Case-worm are names usually applied to the larvz of different 
kinds of Phryganee, four-winged insects which most people would mistake for 
moths, but which, not having their wings clothed with scales, like insects 
belonging to the order Lepidoptera (scale-winged), belong to a different order, 
Trichoptera (hair-winged). One has only to place oneself by the side of a 
clear and shallow pool to observe at the bottom little oblong, moving masses, 
composed of pieces of straw, wood, or even stone. These contain the larve 
well known to fishermen as caddis-worms (in Devonshire, caddies), and on 
examination are found to present a very singular formation. Of the larva 
itself, which is not unlike a caterpillar, nothing is to be seen but the head and 
six legs, by means of which it moves itself in the water and drags after it the 
case in which the rest of the body is enclosed, and into which, on any alarm, 
it wholly retires. 

Describing the pupa state of the insect, Westwood calls it incomplete ; that 
is, having all the limbs distinct but folded upon the breast, the head being 
furnished with a pair of curved mandibles which appear to serve no other 
purpose than that of making a passage through a grating of silk, formed 
by the larva at the opening of its case prior to its assuming the pupa 
state. When at length the time comes for the insect to leave the water and 
assume the winged state, it is endowed with a power of motion far greater 
than is possessed by any other incomplete pupa; so that it is enabled not 
only to cut through the grating of silk, but also to creep out of its case, 
when, rising to the surface, it crawls up some plant and throws off its 
outer skin, 

The meaning, therefore, of case-qworm is clear, but the derivation of the 
word caddis-worm we have found nowhere explained. The grating of silk 
described by Westwood, or at all events the rough trimming of its case, would 
certainly be noticed by our old English anglers, and it appears to be not 
unlikely that this very peculiarity may have suggested the application of the 
name caddzs to the worm, for caddis in its original form signified a kind of 
worsted ribbon or trimming with which servants’ dresses were adorned. 
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nation, in several distinct counties, and in several 
little brooks that relate to bigger rivers ; as, namely, 
one Caddis called a Piper, whose husk or case is a 
piece of reed about an inch long or longer, and as 
big about as the compass of a twopence. These 
worms being kept three or four days in a woollen 
bag with sand at the bottom of it, and the bag wet 
once a day, will in three or four days turn to be 
yellow ; and these be a choice bait for the Chub or 
Chavender, or indeed for any great fish, for it is a 
large bait. 

There is also a lesser Caddis-worm, called a Cock- 
spur, being in fashion like the spur of a cock, sharp 
at one end; and the case or house in which this 
dwells is made of small husks, and gravel, and slime, 
most curiously made of these, even so as to be 
wondered at; but not to be made by man, no more 
than a Kingfisher’s nest can, which is made of little 
fishes bones that have such a geometrical interweav- 
ing and connection as the like is not to be done by 
the art of man.’ This kind of Caddis is a choice bait 
for any float-fish ; it is much less than the Piper- 


‘‘ Caddas or cruel [crewel] ribbon” occurs in the Book of Rates, 1675, p. 293. 
Palsgrave also has ‘‘ caddas or crule, sayette,” f. 22, It was used likewise for 
garters (see Shakespeare’s Henry ZV., part 1, act ii. sc. 4), The allusion, 
therefore, may well be to the worm adorned with caddis. Another form of 
the word is cadew, used by Dr. Derham in his Phystco- Theology, 1714, by 
Bowlker in his Art of Angling, 1742, and other authors. 

* This is what Sir Thomas Browne would have termed a vulgar error, 
Kingfishers scrape out for themselves the holes in which they nest, and lay 
their eggs on the bare soil, not on fish-bones, as is commonly supposed. The 
accumulation of these by degrees is due to accident, and not to design. 
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caddis, and to be so ordered; and these may be so 
preserved ten, fifteen, or twenty days, or it may be 
longer. 

There is also another Caddis, called by some a 
Straw-worm, and by some a Ruff-coat, whose house 
or case is made of little pieces of bents, and rushes, 
and straws, and water-weeds, and I know not what, 
which are so knit together with condensed slime 
that they stick about her husk or case, not unlike 
the bristles of a Hedgehog. These three caddises 
are commonly taken in the beginning of summer, 
and are good indeed to take any kind of fish, with 
float or otherwise. I might tell you of many more 
which, as these do early, so those have their time 
also of turning to be flies later in summer, but I 
might lose myself and tire you by such a discourse : 
I shall, therefore, but remember you that to know 
these and their several kinds, and to what flies every 
particular Caddis turns, and then how to use them, 
first as they be Caddis, and after as they be flies, is 
an art, and an art that every one that professes to be 
an angler has not leisure to search after, and if he 
had, is not capable of learning.’ 


* To this passage Sir John Hawkins has a lenghty note, from which the 
following is extracted :— 

That which Walton calls the Piper-caddis 1 have never seen, but a very 
learned and ingenious friend of mine, who has for fifty years past been an 
angler and a curious observer of aquatic productions, remarks :— 

“The Piger-caddis I take to be the largest of the tribe, and that it takes 
its name not from any sound, but figure. I never met with it but in rivers 
running upon beds of limestone or large pebbles ; they are common in Northern 
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Y will tell you, Scholar, several countries have 
several kinds of caddises, that indeed differ as much 
as dogs do, that is to say, as much as a very cur and 
a greyhound do. These be usually bred in the very 
little rills or ditches that run into bigger rivers, and 
1 think a more proper bait for those very rivers than 
any other. I know not how or of what this Caddis 
receives life, or what coloured fly it turns to; but, 


and Welsh streams. The Cadew itself is about an inch long, and in some 
above. The case is straight and rough, the outward surface covered with 
gravel or sand ; the pipe in which it is contained is a small stick, of which the 
pith was decayed before the insect, in its state immediately succeeding the egg, 
lodged itself.” 

As to the Cock-spur, Bowlker expressly says, in his Art of Angling (p. 70), 
that it produces the May-fly or yellow Cadew, which I have ever understood 
to be the Green-drake. 

That which Walton calls the Straw-worm or Ruff-coat, though, by the way, 
he certainly errs in making these terms synonymous, and which is described 
in Ray’s Methodus Insectorum (p. 12), is, I take it, the most common of any. 
As to the Straw-worm, I am assured that it produces many and various flies ; 
namely, that which is called about London the withy-fly, ash-coloured duns of 
several shapes and dimensions, as also light and dark browns, all of them 
affording great diversion in Northern streams. 

The Auf-coat seems to answer so nearly to the description which Walton 
has given of the Cock-spur, that there is no accounting for his making the term 
synonymous with that of the Straw-worm, which it does not in the least 
resemble. And yet, that the Rwf-coat and the Cock-spur produce different 
flies, notwithstanding their seeming resemblance, must be taken for granted, 
unless we will reject Bowlker’s authority when he says the Cock-spur produces 
the May-fly or yellow Cadew. Sir John Hawkins adds, “I take the Ruff-coat 
to be a species of Caddis enclosed in a husk about an inch long, surrounded 
by bits of stone, flints, bits of tile, &c., very near equal in their sizes, and 
most curiously compacted together like mosaic. In the month of May 17509, 
I took one of the insects last above described, which had been found in 
the River Wandle in Surrey, and put it into a small box with sand at the 
bottom, and wetted it five or six times a day for five days, at the end 
whereof, to my great amazement, it produced a lovely large fly of a light 
cinnamon colour. This fly, upon inquiry, I find is called, in the North, the 
large light brown. 
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doubtless, they are the death of many trouts, and 
this is one killing way :— 

Take one, or more if need be, of these large 
yellow Caddis, pull off his head, and with it pull 
out his black gut; put the body, as little bruised as 
is possible, on a very little hook, armed-on with a 
red hair, which will show like the Caddis head, and 
a very little thin lead so put upon the shank of the 
hook that it may sink presently. Throw this bait, 
thus ordered, which will look very yellow, into any 
great still hole where a Trout is, and he will pre- 
sently venture his life for it, it is not to be doubted, 
if you be not espied, and if the bait first touch the 
water before the line, and this will do best in the 
deepest water. 

Next let me tell you I have been much pleased to 
walk quietly by a brook with a little stick in my 
hand with which I might easily take these, and 
consider the curiosity of their composure: and if 
you shall ever like to do so, then note that your 
stick must be a little hazel or willow, cleft, or have 
a nick at one end of it, by which means you may 
with ease take many of them in that nick out of the 
water before you have any occasion to use them. 
These, my honest Scholar, are some observations— 
told to you as they now come suddenly into my 
memory—of which you may make some use. But 
for the practical part, it is that that makes an 
angler: it is diligence and observation and practice, 
and an ambition to be the best in the art that must 
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do it. I will tell you, Scholar, I once heard one 
say, “I envy not him that eats better meat than I 
do, nor him that is richer or that wears better 
clothes than I do: I envy nobody but him, and him 
only, that catches more fish than I do.” And such 
a man is like to prove an angler; and this noble 
emulation I wish to you and all young-anglers. 
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Che Fitth Day—Continued. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—Of/ the MINNOW oy PENK, of the LOACH, 
and of the BULL-HEAD or MILLER’S THUMB. 


PISCATOR. 


S| HERE be also three or four other little 
#2) fish that I had almost forgot, that are 
all without scales, and may for ex- 
cellency of meat be compared to any 
fish of greatest value and largest size. 
They be usually full of eggs or spawn all the months 
of summer: for they breed often, as it is observed 
mice and many of the smaller four-footed creatures 
of the earth do, and as those, so these come quickly 
to their full growth and perfection. And it is 
needful that they breed both often and numerously, 
for they be—besides other accidents of ruin—both 
a prey and baits for other fish. And first I shall 
tell you of the Minnow or Penk. 

The Minnow hath, when he is in perfect season— 
and not sick, which is only presently after spawning 
—a kind of dappled or waved colour like to a 
panther on his sides, inclining to a greenish and 
sky-colour; his belly being milk-white, and his 
back almost black or blackish. He is a sharp biter 


at a small worm, and in hot weather makes excellent 
50 
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sport for young anglers, or boys or women that love 
that recreation. And in the spring they make of 
them excellent Minnow-tansies: for being washed 
well in salt, and their hedds and tails cut off, and 
their guts taken out, and not washed after, they 
prove excellent for that use, that is, being fried with 
yolks of eggs, the flowers of cowslips and of prim- 
roses, and a little tansy:! thus used they make a 
dainty dish of meat. 

The Loach (Plate XVI.) is, as I told you, a most 
dainty fish ; he breeds and feeds in little and clear 
swift brooks or rills, and lives there upon the gravel, 
and in the sharpest streams: he erows not to be 
above a finger long, and no thicker than is suitable 
to that length. This Loach is not unlike the shape 
of the Kel: he has a beard or wattles like a Barbel. 
He has two fins at his sides, four at his belly, and 
one at his tail; he is dappled with many black or 
brown spots, his mouth is, barbel-like, under his nose. 
This fish is usually full of eges or spawn, and is by 
Gesner, and other learned physicians, commended for 
great nourishment, and to be very grateful both to 
the palate and stomach of sick persons. He is to 
be fished for with a very small worm at the bottom, 
for he very seldom or never rises above the gravel, 
on which I told you he usually gets his living. | 

The Miller’s-thumb, or Bull-head (Plate XVII), 
is a fish of no pleasing shape. He is by Gesner 


1 Tansy is the general name for Zanacetum vulgare, Linn. The wild or 
goose Tansy is Potentilla anserina, Linn. 
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compared to the Sea-toad-fish,’ for his similitude and 
shape. He has a head big and flat, much greater 
than suitable to his body, a mouth very wide and 
usually gaping. He is without teeth, but his lips 
are very rough, much like to a file. He hath two 
fins near to his gills, which be roundish or crested, 
two fins also under the belly, two on the back, one 
below the vent: and the fin of his tail is round. 
Nature hath painted the body of this fish with 
whitish, blackish, brownish spots. ‘They be usually 
full of eggs or spawn all the summer, I mean the 
females; and these eggs swell their vents almost 
into the form of a dug. ‘They begin to spawn about 
April, and, as I told you, spawn several months in 
the summer. And in the winter the Minnow and 
Loach and Bull-head dwell in the mud, and as the 
Kel doth; or we know not where no more than we 
know where the Cuckoo and Swallow, and other 
half-year birds, which first appear to us in April, 
spend their six cold winter melancholy months.’ 


1 The Angler-fish, Zophius piscatorius. See the illustration, vol. i. p. 74. 
At Mounts Bay in Cornwall it is known as the Fishing Frog. See Borlase, 
Natural History of Cornwall, 1758, p. 266. 

2 Formerly it was a matter of conjecture where Swallows passed the winter, 
some people asserting that they did not leave this country at all, but hiber- 
nated in hollow trees and cliffs ; while others even went so far as to state that 
they did so under water, this latter notion being evidently founded on incom- 
plete observation of the bird’s habits. It may be said that we now know its 
winter haunts with tolerable certainty. During the six months that it spends 
in the British Islands—say, from April to October—it is also generally distri- 
buted throughout Europe, going up through Lapland, Norway, and Sweden, 
as far north as Iceland and Nova Zembla, and penetrating even into Siberia and 
Amurland. In the countries bordering the Mediterranean it is especially abun- 
dant during the period of migration in spring and autumn. South of the 
Mediterranean Swallows may be seen on the Senegal river and Sierra Leone 
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This Bull-head does usually dwell and hide him- - 


self in holes, or amongst stones in clear water ; and 
in very hot days will lie a long time very still and 
sun himself, and will be easy to be seen upon any flat 
stone or any gravel, at which time he will suffer an 
angler to put a hook baited with a small worm very 
near unto his mouth: and he never refuses to bite, 
nor indeed to be caught with the worst of aneters. 
Matthiolus* commends him much more for his taste 
and nourishment than for his shape or beauty. 

There is also a little fish called a Stickleback: a 
fish without scales, but hath his body fenced with 
several prickles. I know not where he dwells in 
winter, nor what he is good for in summer, but only 


to make sport for boys and women-anglers, and to. 


feed other fish that be fish of prey, as Trouts in 
particular, who will bite at him as at a Penk: and 
better if your hook be rightly baited with him, for 
he may be so baited as his tail turning like the sail 
of a wind-mill, will make him turn more quick than 


all the year round, although less numerous there from June to September ; and 
on the West Coast they go as far south as the island of St. Thomas on the 
equator, where they have been observed in January and February. All along 
the north coast of Africa, through Morocco, Algeria, Tripoli, and Egypt, into 
Nubia, Swallows are seen throughout the winter months, and pass down the 
east coast, through Abyssinia, Zanzibar, and Natal, to the Cape Colony, where 
they are regular winter visitants. Passing westward, through Sinai and Pales- 
tine, where Canon Tristram has observed the Swallow in December, we find 
it common in the north-west provinces of India during the winter months, at 
which season also it occurs in Japan, China, the Andamans, and Ceylon. 
Thus, it appears that our familiar Swallow, migrating in a direction nearly 
due north and south, has a considerable geographical range. 

1 Petrus Andreas Matthiolus of Sienna, an eminent physician of the six- 
teenth century, famous for his Commentaries on the writings of Dioscorides. 
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‘any Penk or Minnow can. For note that the nimble 
turning of that, or the Minnow, is the perfection of 
Minnow-fishing. ‘lo which end, if you put your 
hook into his mouth and out at his tail, and then 
having first tied him with white thread a little above 
his tail, and placed him after such a manner on your 
hook as he is like to turn, then sew up his mouth to 
your line: and he is like to turn quick and tempt 
any Trout: but if he do not turn quick, then turn 
his tail a little, more or less, towards the inner part, 
or towards the side of the hook; or put the Minnow 
or Stickleback a little more crooked or more strait 
on your hook, until it will turn both true and fast : 
and then doubt not but to tempt any great Trout 
that lies in a swift stream. And the Loach that 
I told you of will do the like: no bait is more 
tempting, provided the Loach be not too big. 

And now, Scholar, with the help of this fine 
morning, and your patient attention, I have said all 
that my present memory will afford me, concerning 
most of the several fish that are usually fished for in 
fresh waters. 

Ven. But, Master, you have by your former civility 
made me hope that you will make good your pro- 
mise, and say something of the several rivers that 
be of most note in this nation; and also of fish- 
ponds and the ordering of them: and do it, I pray, 
good Master, for I love any discourse of rivers and 
fish and fishing; the time spent in such discourse 
passes away very pleasantly. 


Che Fitth Day—Contenued. 


CHAPTER XIX.—Of/ several RIVERS, and some Observations 
of FISH. 


PISCATOR. 


BARTS ELL, Scholar, since the ways and weather 


see not Tethsntintn Cross, you shall 
see my willingness to satisfy your 
desire. And first for the rivers of 
this nation: there be—as you may note out of 
Doctor Heylin’s Geography,’ and others—in number 
325; but those of chiefest note he reckons and 
describes as followeth :— 

The chief is Thamesis, compounded of two rivers, 
Thame and Isis; whereof the former rising some- 
what beyond Thame in Buckinghamshire, and the 
latter near Cirencester in Gloucestershire, meet 


1 A slip of the pen for Cosmography. The first edition, however, was 
entitled Microcosmos: a Little Description of the Great World, By Peter 
Heylin, D.D. Small 4to, Oxford, 1622. This book became very popular, 
and several editions quickly appeared; as in 1624, 1627, and 1652, when it 
was enlarged to a folio; 1664 and 1674, when it was again revised and enlarged 
by the author. In 1703 it appeared with a new title, Cosmography in Four 
Books: by Peter Heylin, D.D. Improved, &c., by Edmund Bohun, Esq. 
Folio, London, 1703. 
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together about Dorchester in Oxfordshire; the issue 
of which happy conjunction is the Thamesis or 
Thames," hence it flieth betwixt Berks, Buckingham- 
shire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, and so 
weddeth itself to the Kentish Medway in the very 
jaws of the ocean. ‘This glorious river feeleth the 
violence and benefit of the sea more than any river 
in Europe, ebbing and flowing twice a day more 
than sixty miles; about whose banks are so many 


* Though the current opinion is that the Thames had its name from the 
conjunction of Thame and Jsés, it plainly appears that the /szs was always 
called Thames, or Tems, before it came near the Thame. Camden, Britannia, 
ed. Gibson, 1753, p. 99. And as to the source of the Thame, although it is 
generally supposed to be in Oxfordshire, Camden (whom we may suppose 
Walton followed) says it is in Buckinghamshire. 

On the other hand, Lambarde in his Dictionarium T, opographicum, on the 
authority of Leland, says, “Thame springeth out of the hills of Hertfordshire, 
at a place called Bulbourne, a few miles from Penlye (the house of a family of 
gentlemen called Verneys), it runneth from thence to Aylesbury in Bucking- 
hamshire, and to Thame (a market-town in Oxfordshire, whereunto it giveth 
the name), then passing under Whatley Bridge it cometh to Dorchester, and 
hard by joineth with Isis, or Ouse, and from that place joineth with it in name 
also.” Unfortunately Leland’s manuscript has lost twenty-five leaves, just 
where one might expect to find this passage. But Sir Henry Chauncy supports 
the view that the source is in Hertfordshire. He writes :— 

‘““The Zhame, the most famous river of England, issues from three heads 
in the parish of Tring ; the first rises in an orchard near the parsonage-house, 
the second in a place called Dundell, and the other proceeds from a spring 
named Bulbourne, which last stream joins the other waters at a place called 
New-mill: whence all gliding together in one current through Puttenham in 
this county pass by Aylesbury, a fair market-town in Buckinghamshire, to 
Etherop, an ancient pleasant seat of that ancient family of the Dormers, Earls of 
Caernarvon ; and crossing that county by Netley Abbey to Thame (a market- 
town in Oxfordshire which borrows its name from this river), hasteneth away 
by Whatley Bridge to Dorchester (an ancient episcopal seat), and thence con- 
gratulates the Zs¢s; but both emulating each other for the name, and neither 
yielding, they are complicated by that of Thamisis.”—Historical A ntiquitties 
of Hertfordshire, folio, 1700, p. 2. 
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fair towns and princely palaces, that a German poet * 
thus truly spake :— 


Tot campos, sylvas, tot regia tecta, tot hortus, de. 


“ We saw so many woods and princely bowers, 
Sweet fields, brave palaces, and stately towers, 
So many gardens drest with curious care, 
That Thames with royal Tiber may compare.” 


2. The second river of note is Sabrina or Severn. 
It hath its beginning in Plinlimmon Hill in Mont- 
gomeryshire, and its end seven miles from Bristol, 
washing in the mean space the walls of Shrewsbury, 
Worcester, and Gloucester, and divers other places 
and palaces of note. 

3. Lent (so called from thirty kind of fishes that 
are found in it, or for that it receiveth thirty lesser 
rivers), which, having its fountain in Staffordshire, 
and gliding through the counties of Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Leicester, and York, augmenteth the tur- 
bulent current of Humber, the most violent stream 
of all the isle. This Humber is not, to say the truth, 
a distinct river having a spring-head of its own, but 
it is rather the mouth or estuariwm of divers rivers 
here confluent and meeting together, namely, your 
Derwent, and especially of Ouse and Trent, and (as 
the Donau having received into its channel the river 
Dravus, Savus, Tibiscus, and divers others) changeth 


' Who this German poet was does not appear, but the verses, in the original 
Latin, are quoted in Heylin’s Cosmography, p- 240. 
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its name into this of Humberabus, as the old geo- 
graphers call it. 

4. Medway, a Kentish river, famous for har- 
bouring the royal navy. 

5. Tweed, the north-east bound of England, on 
whose northern banks is seated the strong and im- 
pregnable town of Berwick. 

6. Tyne, famous for Newcastle and her inex- 
haustible coal-pits. ‘These, and the rest of principal 
note, are thus comprehended in one of Mr. Drayton’s 
Sonnets :-— 


“Our floods’ queen, Thames, for ships and swans is crown’d, 
And stately Severn for her shore is prais’d ; 
The crystal Trent, for fords and fish renown'd, 
And Avon’s fame to Albion’s cliffs is rais’d. 
Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee ; 
York many wonders of her Ouse can tell ; 
The Peak, her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
And Kent will say her Medway doth excel. 
Cotswold commends her Isis to the Tame, 
Our Northern borders boast of Tweed’s fair flood ; 
Our Western parts extol their Willy's fame, 
And the old Lea! brags of the Danish blood.” 


These observations are out of learned Dr. Heylin, 
and my old deceased friend Michael Drayton; and 
because you say you love such discourses as these 


1 Lee or Lea, ‘‘the name of the water which (runnyn betwene Ware and 
London) devydethe, for a great part of the way, Essex and Hertfordshyre. It 
begynnethe near a place called Whitchurche, and from thence, passinge by 
Hertford, Ware, and Waltham, openethe into the Thamise at Ham in Essex, 
where the place is, at this day, called Zee Mouthe.? See Lambarde, 
Dictionarium Topographicum (voce Lee); Drayton’s Polyolbion, Song xii., 
and the first note thereon. 
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of rivers, fish, and fishing, I love you the better, and 
love the more to impart them to you. Nevertheless, 
Scholar, if I should begin but to name the several 
sorts of strange fish that are usually taken in many 
of those rivers that run into the sea, I might beget 
wonder in you, or unbelief, or both; and yet I will 
venture to tell you a real truth concerning one lately 
dissected by Dr. Wharton, a man of great learning 
and experience, and of equal freedom to communi- 
cate it;* one that loves me and my art, one to whom 
I have been beholden for many of the choicest 
observations that I have imparted to you. This 
good man, that dares do anything rather than tell 
an untruth, did, I say, tell me he lately dissected 
one strange fish, and he thus described it to me :— 

“The fish was almost a yard broad, and twice that 
length ; his mouth, wide enough to receive or take 
into it the head of a man; his stomach, seven or 
eight inches broad. He is of a slow motion, and 
usually lies or lurks close in the mud; and has a 
movable string on his head, about a span or near 
unto a quarter of a yard long, by the moving of 
which, which is his natural bait, when he lies close 
and unseen in the mud, he draws other smaller fish 
so close to him that he can suck them into his 
mouth, and so devours and digests them.” 

And, Scholar, do not wonder at this, for besides 


1 See vol. i. p. 60, note. 
* This is the Angler-fish, Lophius piscatorius, of which a figure is given, 
vol. i. p. 74. 
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the credit of the relator, you are to note, many of 
these, and fishes which are of the like and more 
unusual shapes, are very often taken in the mouths 
of our sea-rivers and on the sea-shore. And this 
will be no wonder to any that have travelled Egypt, 
where, tis known, the famous river Nilus does not 
only breed fishes that yet want names, but, by the 
overflowing of that river and the help of the sun’s 
heat on the fat slime which that river leaves on the 
banks when it falls back into its natural channel, 
such strange fishes and beasts are also bred, that no 
man can give a name to, as Grotius in his Sophom' 
and others have observed. 

But whither am I strayed in this discourse! I 
will end it by telling you that at the mouth of some 
of these rivers of ours herrings are so plentiful, as, 
namely, near to Yarmouth in Norfolk, and in the 
West Country pilchards so very plentiful, as you will 
wonder to read what our learned Camden relates of 
them in his Britannia, pp. 178, 186. 

Well, Scholar, I will stop here, and tell you what 
by reading and conference I have observed concern- 
ing fish-ponds. 

* Hugo Grotius, his Sophompaneas, or Joseph, a tragedy, with annotations 


by Francis Goldsmith, Esq., 8vo, London, undated, but printed, according to 
Lowndes, in 1652, the year before the appearance of Walton’s first edition. 
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CHAPTER XX.—Of FISH-PONDS, and how to Order them. 


aye R. LIEBAULT, the learned French- 

S| man, in his large discourse of Maison 
Rustique,' gives this direction for mak- 
ing of fish-ponds. I shall refer you 
to him to read it at large, but I think 
I shall contract it, and yet make it as useful. 

He adviseth that when you have drained the 
ground and made the earth firm where the head of 
the pond must be, that you must then in that place 
drive in two or three rows of oak or elm piles, which 
should be scorched in the fire or half-burnt before 
they be driven into the earth, for being thus used 
it preserves them much longer from rotting. And 


* Matson Rustique, or the Countrey Farme, compiled in the French tongue 
by Charles Stevens and John Liebault, Doctors of Physicke, and translated 
into English by Richard Surflet, Practioner in Physicke. . . . London, printed 
by Arnold Hatfield for John Norton and John Bile, 1606, 4to, Liebault, in his 
address to the reader, refers to ‘‘ the editions already so oft by me augmented 
within these eighteen yeares, during which they have been printed in all 
countries.” This would place the date of his first edition about 1588. There 
is a folio of 1600, a quarto of 1606, and another folio, edited by Gervase Mark- 
ham, in 1616. The original work was so popular that more than a hundred 
editions appeared in French, to say nothing of translations in English, Italian, 
and German. Harting, Bibliotheca Aner 1891, p. 13, Surflet. 
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having done so, lay faggots or bavins’ of smaller 
wood betwixt them, and then earth betwixt and 
above them; and then, having first very well rammed 
them and the earth, use another pile in like manner 
as the first were ; and note that the second pile is to 
be of or about the height that you intend to make 
your sluice or flood-gate, or the vent that you intend 
shall. convey the overflowings of your pond in any 
flood that shall endanger the breaking of the pond- 
dam. 

Then he advises that you plant willows or owlers’ 
about it, or both. And then cast in bavins in some 
places not far from the side, and in the most sandy 
places, for fish both to spawn upon and to defend 
them and the young fry from the many fish, and 
also from vermin that lie at watch to destroy them, 
especially the spawn of the Carp and Tench, when 
tis left to the mercy of ducks or vermin. 

He and Dubravius,’ and all others, advise that you 
make choice of such a place for your pond, that it 
may be refreshed with a little rill or with rain-water 
running or falling into it; by which fish are more 
inclined both to breed, and are also refreshed and 
fed the better, and do prove to be of a much sweeter 
and more pleasant taste. 


* Bavins or bavans, a brush-faggot properly bound with only one withe, a 
faggot being bound withtwo. The word occurs in Lily’s Mother Bombie, 1594, 
and in Shakespeare’s Henry IV., part 1, act iii. sc. 2. 

* Owler, a north-country name for the alder, as of oo/ for wool, and so 
named from the woolly nature of its catkins. 

* In his book Of Fish and Fish-ponds. See vol. i. p. 200, note. 
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To which end it is observed that such pools as be 
large, and have most gravel and shallows where fish 
may sport themselves, do afford fish of the purest 
taste. And note, that in all pools it is best for fish 
to have some retiring place, as, namely, hollow banks, 
or shelves, or roots of trees, to keep them from 
danger, and, when they think fit, from the extreme 
heat of the summer, as also from the extremity of 
cold in winter. And note, that if many trees be 
growing about your pond, the leaves thereof falling 
into the water make it nauseous to the fish, and the 
fish to be so to the eater of it. 

"Tis noted that the Tench and Eel love mud, and 
the Carp loves gravelly ground, and in the hot 
months to feed on grass. You are to cleanse your 
pond, if you intend either profit or pleasure, once 
every three or four years, especially some ponds, and 
then let it lie dry six or twelve months, both to kill 
the water-weeds, as water-lilies, candocks,! reate,? and 
bulrushes, that breed there; and also that as these 
die for want of water, so grass may grow in the 
pond’s bottom, which carps will eat greedily in all 
the hot months if the pond be clean. The letting 
your pond dry and sowing oats in the bottom is also 
good, for the fish feed the faster. And being some- 
times let dry, you may observe what kind of fish 


* Candock, the white Water-lily, Nymphaea alba. In some parts called 
water-can, from the half-unfolded leaves floating on the water being supposed 
to resemble cans. 

* Reate or Rett, the Water Crowfoot, Ranunculus fluitans. Called also 
Rozts, and in Shropshire Raw-yeds, 


. 
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either increases or thrives best in that water, for they 
differ much, both in their breeding and feeding. 

Liebault also advises, that if your ponds be not 
very large and roomy, that you often feed your fish, 
by throwing into them chippings of bread, curds, 
erains, or the entrails of chickens, or of any fowl or 
beast that you kill to feed yourselves, for these afford 
fish a great relief. He says that frogs and ducks do 
much harm, and devour both the spawn and the 
young fry of all fish, especially of the Carp; and 
I have, besides experience, many testimonies of it. 
But Liebault allows water-frogs to be good meat, 
. especially in some months, if they be fat; but you 
are to note that he is a Frenchman, and we English 
will hardly believe him, though we know frogs are 
usually eaten in his country; however, he advises 
to destroy them and kingfishers out of your ponds. 
And he advises not to suffer much shooting at wild- 
fowl, for that, he says, affrightens, and harms, and 
destroys the fish.’ 

Note that Carps and Tench thrive and breed best 
when no other fish is put with them into the same 


1 Walton has already alluded (vol. i. p. 92) to the harm which may accrue to 
a fish-pond by reason of the presence of an otter in the neighbourhood, and has 
hinted at a plan for making him avoid the place, namely, by hanging some of 
the herb Benzone in a linen cloth near his haunt. The suggestion (vol. i. p. 92, 
note) that the herb intended is probably assafcetida is confirmed by a remark 
of Topsell in his Aistorte of Four-footed Beastes, from which work Walton 
doubtless borrowed the hint, for this author observes (p. 446), ‘‘ There is a 
kinde of Assa called Lentoyn, a strong herb, which, being hung in a linen 
cloth near fish-ponds, driveth away all Otters and Bevers.”’ 

On this subject Tonkin, in his edition (1811) of Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 
1602, has the following note (p. 74): ‘‘I have seen a pretty device to keep 
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pond, for all other fish devour their spawn, or at 
least the greatest part of it. And note that clods 
of grass thrown into any pond feed any Carps in 
Summer, and that garden-earth and parsley thrown 
into a pond recovers and refreshes the sick fish. 
And note, that when you store your pond, you are 
to put into it two or three melters for one spawner, 
if you put them into a breeding-pond ; but if into a 
nurse-pond or feeding-pond, in which they will not 
breed, then no care is to be taken whether there be 
most male or female Carps. 

It is observed that the best ponds to breed Carps 
are those that be stony or sandy, and are warm and 
free from wind, and that are not deep, but have 
willow-trees and grass on their sides, over which 
the water does sometimes flow; and note, that Carps 
do more usually breed in marl-pits, or pits that have 
clean clay bottoms, or in new ponds, or ponds that 
lie dry a winter season, than in old ponds that be 
full of mud and weeds. 

Well, Scholar, I have told you the substance of 
all that either observation or discourse or a diligent 
survey of Dubravius and Liebault hath told me, not 
that they in their long discourses have not said 
more, but the most of the rest are so common obser- 


otters out of ponds at Buttyford, in the South Hams, in Devon, the seat of 
Thomas Prestwood, Esq., which was to cope the pond all round with large 
flat stones ; and this, he assured me, would effectually do the business, as he 
had fully experienced ; for that it is the nature of the otter first of all to secure 
a place to get out at before he will venture in. I thought this worth mentioning 
for the trial of such gentlemen as haye ponds,” 
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vations, as if a man should tell a good arithmetician 
that twice two is four. I will, therefore, put an end 
to this discourse, and we will here sit down and 
rest us.’ 


1 For further information on the subject of this chapter, the reader may be 
referred to Roger North’s Discourse of Fish and Fish-ponds, published anony- 
mously in 1713, ‘‘by a person of honour ;” and some curious remarks as to 
the number of fish-ponds in England will be found in Harrison’s Descrépteon 
of England prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle, ed. 1807, vol. i. p. 223. 5 


Che Fifth Day—Continued. 


CHAPTER XXI.—Dvvections Jor Making of a Line, and 
Jor the Colouring of both Rod and Line. 


PISCATOR. 


‘SS ELL, Scholar, I have held you too long 
Vaibe about these caddis, and smaller fish, 
and rivers, and fish-ponds, and my 
spirits are almost spent, and so I 
doubt is your patience; but being we 
are now almost at Tottenham, where I first met you, 
and where we are to part, I will lose no time, but 
give you a little direction how to make and order 
your lines, and to colour the hair of which you make 
your lines, for that is very needful to be known of 
an angler; and also how to paint your rod, especially 
your top, for a right-grown top is a choice commodity, 
and should be preserved from the water soaking into 
it, which makes it in wet weather to be heavy, and 
fish ill-favouredly and not true, and also it rots 
quickly for want of painting; and I think a good top 
is worth preserving, or I had not taken care to keep 
a top above twenty years.’ 
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' It will be observed that nothing is said about choosing or making rods. 
For advice on this point the reader will have to consult the works of other 


writers on angling. See Cotton’s remarks thereon in Chap. V. 
67 
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But first for your line. First note that you are to 
take care that your hair be round and clear, and 
free from galls or scabs, or frets, for a well-chosen, 
even, clear, round hair, of a kind of glass-colour, 
will prove as strong as three uneven scabby hairs, 
that are ill-chosen, and full of galls, or unevenness. 
You shall seldom find a black hair but it is round, 
but many white are flat and uneven; therefore, if 
you get a lock of right, round, clear, glass-colour 
hair, make much of it. 

And for making your line, observe this rule: first, 
let your hair be clean washed ere you go about to 
twist it, and then choose not only the clearest hair 
for it, but hairs that be of an equal bigness, for such 
do usually stretch all together, and break all together, 
which hairs of an unequal bigness never do, but 
break singly, and so deceive the angler that trusts 
to them. 

When you have twisted your links, lay them in 
water for a quarter of an hour at least, and then 
twist them over again before you tie them into a 
line, for those that do not so shall usually find their 
line to have a hair or two shrink and be shorter 
than the rest at the first fishing with it, which is so 
much of the strength of the line lost, for want of 
first watering it and then retwisting it; and this is 
most visible in a seven-hair line, one of those which 
hath always a black hair in the middle. 

And for dyeing of your hairs, do it thus: Take a 
pint of strong ale, half a pound of soot, and a little 
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quantity of the juice of walnut-tree leaves, and an 
equal quantity of alum; put these together into a 
pot, pan, or pipkin, and boil them half an hour, and 
having so done, let it cool, and being cold, put your 
hair into it, and there let it lie; it will turn your hair 
to be a kind of water, or glass-colour, or ereenish, 
and the longer you let it lie the deeper coloured it 
will be. You might be taught to make many other 
colours, but it is to little purpose, for doubtless the 
water-colour or glass-coloured hair is the most choice, 
and most useful for an angler, but let it not be too 
oreen. 

But if you desire to colour hair greener, then do 
it thus: Take a quart of small ale, half a pound of 
alum ; then put these into a pan or pipkin, and your 
hair into it with them; then put it upon a fire, and 
let it boil softly for half an hour; and then take out 
your hair and let it dry; and having so done, then 
take a pottle of water, and put into it two handfuls 
of marigolds, and cover it with a tile or what you 
think fit, and set it again on the fire, where it is to 
boil again softly for half an hour, about which time 
the scum will turn yellow; then put into it half a 
pound of copperas, beaten small, and with it the 
hair that you intend to colour; then let the hair be 
boiled softly till half the liquor be wasted, and then 
let it cool three or four hours with your hair in it. 
And you are to observe that the more copperas you 
put into it the greener it will be, but doubtless the 
pale green is best. But if you desire yellow hair, 
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which is only good when the weeds rot, then put 
in the more marigolds, and abate most of the 
copperas, or leave it quite out, and take a little 
verdigrise* instead of it. ‘This for colouring your 
hair. 

And as for painting your rod, which must be in 
oil, you must first make a size with glue and water 
boiled together, until the glue be dissolved and the 
size of a lye-colour; then strike your size upon the 
wood with a bristle, or a brush, or pencil, whilst it 
is hot. ‘That being quite dry, take white-lead, and 
a little red-lead, and a little coal-black, so much 
as altogether will make an ash-colour; grind these 
altogether with linseed-oil; let it be thick, and lay 
it thin upon the wood with a brush or pencil; 
this do for the ground of any colour to lie upon 
wood. 

For a green, take pink and verdigrise and grind 
them together in linseed-oil, as thin as you can well 
grind it; then lay it smoothly on with your brush, 
and drive it thin; once doing for the most part will 
serve if you lay it well, and if twice, be sure your 
first colour be thoroughly dry before you lay on a 
second. | 


Well, Scholar, having now taught you to paint 
your rod, and we having still a mile to Tottenham 


 Verdigris, the rust of copper, bronze, or brass. The spelling varies : 
Chaucer has verdegrese. Cotgrave gives verd de gris, verdigrease, Spanish 
green. 
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High Cross, I will, as we walk towards it in the 
cool shade of this sweet honeysuckle hedge, mention 
to you some of the thoughts and joys that have 
possessed my soul since we two met together. And 
these thoughts shall be told you, that you also may 
join with me in thankfulness to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift for our happiness. And that 
our present happiness may appear to be the greater, 
and we the more thankful for it, I will beg you to 
consider with me how many do even at this very 
time lie under the torment of the stone, the gout, 
and toothache, and this we are free from. And 
every misery that I miss is a new mercy, and there- 
fore let us be thankful. There have been, since we 
met, others that have met disasters of broken limbs ; 
some have been blasted, others thunder-strucken ; 
and we have been freed from these, and all those 
many other miseries that threaten human nature; 
let us therefore rejoice, and be thankful. Nay, 
which is a far greater mercy, we are free from the 
unsupportable burthen of an accusing, tormenting 
conscience, a misery that none can bear; and there- 
fore let us praise Him for His preventing grace, and 
say, every misery that I miss is a new mercy. Nay, 
let me tell you, there be many that have forty times 
our estates that would give the greatest part of it 
to be healthful and cheerful, like us, who, with the 
expense of a little money, have eat and drank, and 
laughed, and angled, and sung, and slept securely ; 
and rose next day, and cast away care, and sung, and 
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laughed, and angled again; which are blessings rich 
men cannot purchase with all their money. Let me 
tell you, Scholar, I have a rich neighbour that is 
always so busy that he has no leisure to laugh; the 
whole business of his life is to get money, and more 
money, that he may still get more and more money ; 
he is still drudging on, and says that Solomon says, 
‘The diligent hand maketh rich;” and it is true 
indeed, but he considers not that it is not in the 
power of riches to make a man happy; for it was 
wisely said by a man of great observation, “ that 
there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this 
side them.” And yet God deliver us from pinching 
poverty, and grant that, having a competency, we 
may be content and thankful. Let us not repine, 
or so much as think the gifts of God unequally _ 
dealt, if we see another abound with riches, when, 
as God knows, the cares that are the keys that keep 
those riches, hang often so heavily at the rich man’s 
girdle, that they clog him with weary days and 
restless nights, even when others sleep quietly. 
We see but the outside of the rich man’s happiness; 
few consider him to be like the silk-worm, that, 
when she seems to play, is at the very same time 
spinning her own bowels, and consuming herself. 
And this many rich men do, loading themselves with 
corroding cares to keep what they have probably 
unconscionably got. Let us, therefore, be thankful 
for health and a competence, and, above all, for a 
quiet conscience. 
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Let me tell you, Scholar, that Diogenes walked 
on a day with his friend to see a country-fair, 
where he saw ribbons, and looking-glasses, and 
nut-crackers, and fiddles, and hobby-horses, and 
many other gimcracks ; and, having observed them. 
and all the other finnimbruns' that make a com- 
plete country-fair, he said to his friend: “ Lord, 
how many things are there in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need!” And truly it is so, or 
might be so, with very many who vex and toil 
themselves to get what they have no need of. Can 
any man charge God that He hath not given him 
enough to make his life happy? No, doubtless, for 
nature is content with a little. And yet you shall 
hardly meet with a man that complains not of some 
want, though he indeed wants nothing but his will, 
it may be, nothing but his will of his poor neigh- 
bour, for not worshipping, or not flattering him ; 
and, thus, when we might be happy and quiet, we 
create trouble to ourselves. I have heard of a man 
that was angry with himself because he was no 
taller; and of a woman that broke her looking-glass 
because it would not show her face to be as young 
and handsome as her next neighbour's was. And I 
knew another to whom God had given health and 
plenty, but a wife that nature had made peevish, 
and her husband’s riches had made purse-proud, and 


1 This seems to be a word of the author’s own invention, for it is not to be 
found in any dictionary. It is doubtless intended to apply to things which 
are finikin, or finical, z.¢., affectedly fine. 
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must, because she was rich, and for no other virtue, 
sit in the highest pew in the church, which being 
denied her, she engaged her husband into a con- 
tention for it, and at last into a law-suit, with a 
dogged neighbour who was as rich as he, and had 
a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the other; and 
this law-suit begot higher oppositions, and action- 
able words, and more vexations and law-suits; for 
you must remember that both were rich, and must 
therefore have their will. Well! this wilful, purse- 
proud law-suit lasted during the life of the first 
husband ; after which, his wife vexed and chid, and 
chid and vexed, till she also chid and vexed herself 
into her grave. And so the wealth of these poor 
rich-people was cursed into a punishment, because 
they wanted meek and thankful hearts, for those 
only can make us happy. I knew a man that had 
health and riches, and several houses, all beautiful 
and ready furnished, and would often trouble him- 
self and family to be removing from one house to 
another; and being asked by a: friend, why he 
removed so often from one house to another? re- 
plied, ‘It was to find content in some one of them.” 
But his friend, knowing his temper, told him, if he 
would find content in any of his houses he must 
leave himself behind him, for content will never 
dwell but in a meek and quiet soul. And this may 
appear if we read and consider what our Saviour 
says in St. Matthew’s Gospel, for He there says, 
‘‘ Blessed be the merciful, for they shall find mercy ; 
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blessed be the pure in heart, for they shall see God ; 
blessed be the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven; and blessed be the meek, for they 
shall possess the earth.” Not that the meek shall 
not also find mercy, and see God, and be comforted, 
and at last come to the kingdom of heaven: but, in 
the meantime, he, and he only, possesses the earth 
—as he goes towards that kingdom of heaven—by 
being humble and cheerful, and content with what 
his good God has allotted him. He has no turbu- 
lent, repining, vexatious thoughts that he deserves 
better, nor is vexed when he sees others possessed 
of more honour or more riches than his wise God 
has allotted for his share; but he possesses what he 
has with a meek and contented quietness, such a 
quietness as makes his very dreams pleasing, both 
to God and himself. 

My honest Scholar, all this is told to incline you 
to thankfulness ; and to incline you the more, let me 
tell you that though the Prophet David was guilty 
of murder and adultery, and many other of the most 
deadly sins, yet he was said to be a man after God’s 
own heart, because he abounded more with thankful- 
ness than any other that is mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture, as may appear in his Book of Psalms; where 
there i8 such a commixture of his confessing of his 
sins and unworthiness, and such thankfulness for 
Gsod’s pardon and mercies, as did make him to be 
accounted, even by God Himself, to be a man after 
His own heart. And let us, in that, labour to be as 
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like him as we can; let not the blessings we receive 
daily from God make us not to value, or not praise 
Him because they be common ; let us not forget to 
praise Him for the innocent mirth and pleasure we 
have met with since we met together. What would 
a blind man give to see the pleasant rivers, and 
meadows, and flowers, and fountains that we have 
met with since we met together! I have been told 
that if a man that was born blind could obtain to 
have his sight for but only one hour during his 
whole life, and should at the first opening of his 
eyes fix his sight upon the sun when it was in its 
full glory, either at the rising or setting of it, he 
would be so transported and amazed, and so admire 
the glory of it, that he would not willingly turn his 
eyes from that first ravishing object to behold all 
the other various beauties this world could present 
to him. And this and many other like blessings 
we enjoy daily. And for most of them, because 
they be so common, most men forget to pay their 
praises; but let not us, because it is a sacrifice so 
pleasing to Him that made the sun and us, and still 
protects us, and gives us flowers and showers, and 
stomachs and meat, and content, and leisure to go 
a-fishing. 

Well, Scholar, [ have almost tired myself, and I 
fear more than almost tired you. But I now see 
Tottenham High Cross, and our short walk thither 
shall put a period to my too long discourse; in 
which my meaning was and is to plant that in your 
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mind with which I labour to possess my own soul, 
that is, a meek and thankful heart. And to that 
end, I have showed you that riches without them 
[v.e. meekness and thankfulness] do not make any 
man happy. But let me tell you that riches with 
them remove many fears and cares. And therefore 
my advice is, that you endeavour to be honestly rich 
or contentedly poor; but be sure that your riches 
be justly got, or you spoil all. For it is well said by 
Caussin,* “he that loses his conscience, has nothing 
left that is worth keeping.” Therefore be sure you 
look to that. And, in the next place, look to your 
health, and if you have it, praise God, and value it 
next to a good conscience ; for health is the second 
blessing that we mortals are capable of, a blessing 
that money cannot buy, and therefore value it, and 
be thankful for it. As for money, which may be said 
to be the third blessing, neglect it not ; but note that 
there is no necessity of being rich, for I told you 
there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this 
side of them ; and, if you have a competence, enjoy 
it with a meek, cheerful, thankful heart. I will 
tell you, Scholar, I have heard a grave divine? say 
that God has two dwellings; one in heaven, and 
the other in a meek and thankful heart; which 
Almighty God grant to me, and to my honest 

* Nicholas Caussin, a native of Troyes in Champagne, born 1580, died in 
Paris 1651. He was confessor to Louis XIII., and wrote a book called Zhe 
Hfoly Court, of which an English translation in folio appeared in 1663. 


* Probably, as suggested by the Rev. Moses Browne, Dr. Donne is here 
referred to. See vol. i. p. 243, note. 
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scholar! And so you are welcome to Tottenham 
High Cross. 

Ven. Well, Master, I thank you for all your good 
directions; but for none more than this last, of 
thankfulness, which I hope I shall never forget. 
And pray let’s now rest ourselves in this sweet 
shady arbour, which nature herself has woven with 
her own fine fingers; it is such a contexture of 
woodbines, sweet-briar, jessamin, and myrtle, and 
so interwoven, as will secure us both from the sun’s 
violent heat, and from the approaching shower. And 
being sat down, I will requite a part of your cour- 
tesies with a bottle of sack, milk, oranges, and sugar ; 
which, all put together, make a drink like nectar, 
indeed, too good for anybody but us anglers. And 
so, Master, here is a full glass to you of that liquor! 
And when you have pledged me, I will repeat the 
verses which I promised you; it is a copy printed, 
among some of Sir Henry Wotton’s,' and doubtless 
made either by him, or by a lover of angling. Come, 
Master! now drink a glass to me, and then I will 
pledge you, and fall to my repetition ; it is a descrip- 
tion of such country recreations as I have enjoyed 
since I had the happiness to fall into your company. 


“ Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares ! 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears ! 
Fly, fly to courts, 
Fly to fond worldlings’ sports 


—————— esnips 


* See Keliguie Wottoniane, 8vo, London, 1685, p. 390. 
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Where strain’d sardonic! smiles are glosing still, 
And grief is fore’d to laugh against her will. 
Where mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows, only, real be. 


Fly, from our country pastimes fly, 
Sad troops of human misery ! 
Come, serene looks ! 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azur’d heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty : 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find. 


Abused mortals ! did you know 
Where joy, heart’s-ease, and comforts grow, 
You ’d scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers 
Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake, 
But blust’ring care could never tempest make, 
Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 


Here ’s no fantastic masque nor dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 
Nor wars are seen, 
Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other, 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his mother ; 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the ploughshare gives the ground. 


Here are no entrapping baits, 
To hasten to too hasty fates, 
Unless it be 
The fond credulity 


el 


' Feigned or forced smiles, from the word Sardon, the name of a herb, 


resembling smad/age, and growing in Sardinia, which being eaten by men, 
contracts the muscles, and excites laughter, even to death. Vide” Zrasmi 
Adagia, sub voce” Risus. 
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Of silly fish, which worldling like still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook : 
Nor envy, save among 
The birds, for prize of their sweet song. 


Go, let the diving negro seek 
For gems hid in some forlorn creek : 
We all pearls scorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Conceals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass ; 
And gold ne’er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears. 


Blest silent groves! oh may you be 
For ever mirth’s best nursery ; 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains : 
Which we may, every year, 
Meet when we come a-fishing here !” 


Pisc. Trust me, Scholar, I thank you heartily for 
these verses; they be choicely good, and doubtless 
made by a lover of angling. Come, now, drink a 
glass to me, and I will requite you with another very 
good copy. It is a farewell to the vanities of the 
world, and some say written by Sir Henry Wotton, 
who | told you was an excellent angler. But let 
them be writ by whom they will, he that writ them 
had a brave soul, and must needs be possessed with 
happy thoughts at the time of their composure. 


“ Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ! 
Farewell, ye honour’d rags, ye glorious bubbles ! 
Fame’s but a hollow echo ; gold, pure clay ; 
Honour the darling but of one short day ; 
VOL. IL. 
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Beauty, th’ eye’s idol, but a damask’d skin ; 

State, but a golden prison to live in 

And torture free-born minds ; embroidered trains, 

Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 

And blood allied to greatness is alone 

Inherited—not purchas’d, nor our own. 
Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 


I would be great but that the sun doth still 

Level his rays against the rising hill : 

I would be high but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke : 

I would be rich but see men too unkind 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind : 

I would be wise but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free : 

I would be fair but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud : 

I would be poor but know the humble grass 

Still trampled on by each unworthy ass : 

Rich, hated ; wise, suspected ; scorn’d, if poor ; 

Great, fear’d ; fair, tempted ; high, still envied more. 
I have wish’d all ; but now I wish for neither, 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair: poor I'll be, rather. 


Would the World, now, adopt me for her heir ; 


- Would beauty’s Queen entitle me the fair ; 


Fame speak me fortune’s minion,—could I vie 

Angels,! with India,—with a speaking eye 

Command bare heads, bow’d knees ; strike justice dumb, 
As well as blind and lame ; or, give a tongue 

To stones by epitaphs, be call’d ‘great master,’ 

In the loose rhymes of every poetaster ? 

Could I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all, in superlatives ; 


m An angel was a gold piece of the value of ten shillings. The expression to 
vie angels is a periphrasis signifying to compare wealth. 
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Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 

Than ever fortune would have made them mine ; 
And, hold one minute of this holy leisure, 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure, 


Welcome, pure thoughts ! welcome, ye silent groves ! 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves. 
Now, the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 
A prayer-book now shall be my looking-glass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fac’d fears : 
Then here [ll sit ; and sigh my hot love’s folly, 
And learn ¢? affect an holy melancholy : 
And if contentment be a stranger, then, 
PL ne’er look for it but in heaven again,” 


Ven. Well, Master, these verses be worthy to keep 
a room in every man’s memory. I thank you for 
them ; and I thank you for your many instructions, 
which, God willing, I will not forget. And as St. 
Austin, in his Confessions (Book a, chap. 3) comme- 
morates the kindness of his friend Verecundus for 
lending him and his companion a country-house— 
because there they rested and enjoyed themselves 
free from the troubles of the world—so, having had 
the like advantage, both by your conversation and 
the art you have taught me, I ought ever to do the 
like ; for, indeed, your company and discourse have 
been so useful and pleasant, that I may truly say I 
have only lived since I enjoyed them and turned 
angler, and not before. Nevertheless, here I must 
part with you; here in this now sad place, where 
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I was so happy as first to meet you. But I shall 
long for the ninth of May, for then I hope again 
to enjoy your beloved company at the appointed 
time and place. And now I wish for some somni- 
ferous potion that might force me to sleep away the 
intermitted time, which will pass away with me 
as tediously as it does with men in sorrow; never- 
theless, I will make it as short as I can by my hopes 
and wishes. And, my good Master, I will not forget 
the doctrine which you told me Socrates taught his 
scholars, that they should not think to be honoured 
so much for being philosophers, as to honour philo- 
sophy by their virtuous lives. You advised me to 
the like concerning angling, and I will endeavour 
to do so, and to live like those many worthy men 
of which you made mention in the former part of 
your discourse. ‘This is my firm resolution. . And as 
a pious man advised his friend, that, to beget mor- 
tification, he should frequent churches, and view 
monuments and charnel-houses, and then and there 
consider how many dead bodies time had piled up 
at the gates of death; so when I would beget con- 
tent, and increase confidence in the power, and 
wisdom, and providence of Almighty God, I will 
walk the meadows by some gliding stream, and 
there contemplate the lilies that take no care, and 
those very many other various little living creatures 
that are not only created, but fed, man knows not 
how, by the goodness of the God of nature; and 
therefore [I will] trust in Him. This is my purpose. 
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And so, let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord; and let the blessing of St. Peter’s Master 
be with mine. 

Pisc. And upon all that are lovers of virtue, and 


dare trust in His providence, and be quiet and 20 
a angling. 


“STUDY TO BE QUIET.” 


END OF THE FIRST PART. 


The Complete Angler ; 


OR, 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE MAN’S RECREATION. 


Part ix. 


BEING 


INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO ANGLE FOR A TROUT 
OR GRAYLING IN A CLEAR STREAM. 
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Memotr of Charles Cotton 


ABRIDGED FROM HIS LIFE BY SIR F. HAWKINS 


~ HARLES COTTON was descended from 
4 an honourable family of the town and 
county of Southampton. His grand- 
father was Sir George Cotton, knight, 
and his grandmother Cassandra, the 
heiress of a family named MacWilliams. The issue 
of their marriage were—a daughter, named Cas- 
sandra, who died unmarried; and a son, named 
Charles, who, settling at Ovingdene in the county 
of Sussex, married Olive, the daughter of Sir John 
Stanhope, of Elvaston in the county of Derby, knight, 
half brother to Philip, the first Earl of Chesterfield, 
and ancestor of the Karl of Harrington, and by her 
had issue Charles, the author of the following 
treatise.’ 

Tle was born on the 28th of April 1630, and 
having, as we may suppose, received such a school 
education as qualified him for an university, he was 
sent to Cambridge, where his father also had studied. 


* This account of Cotton’s descent is borrowed from Oldys. 
89 
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He had for his tutor Mr. Ralph Rawson, once a 
Fellow of Brazen-nose College, Oxford, but who had 
been ejected from his Fellowship by the parliamen- 
tary visitors in 1648. 

The particular course of his studies has not been 
recorded ; only this much is known, that he improved 
his knowledge of the Greek and Roman classics, 
and became a perfect master of French and Italian. 

Whatever may have been the views of his father 
in placing him at Cambridge, it does not appear 
that on quitting the university he adopted any lucra- 
tive profession. It is true that in one of his poems 
he hints that he had a smattering of the Law, which 
he had gotten 


more by practice, than reading ; 
By sitting o’ th’ bench! while others were pleading. 


But it is probable that, returning from the univer- 
sity to his father’s house, he addicted himself to the 
lighter kinds of study, and the improvement of a 
talent in poetry, of which he found himself pos- 
sessed ; and travelled abroad, for in his Wonders of 
the Peak he refers to his having been at Rouen. 
His father having married a lady of a Derbyshire 
family, and she being the daughter and heiress of 
Edward Beresford, of Beresford and Enson in Stafford- 
shire, and of Bentley in the county of Derby, it may 


* Probably in his more advanced years, at sessions, as a justice of the peace 
in his county. 
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be presumed that the descent of the family seat at 
Beresford to her might have been the inducement 
with her husband to remove, with his family, from 
their first settlement at Ovingdene, to Beresford, 
a village near the Peak in Derbyshire, and in the 
neighbourhood of the river Dove, so often alluded 
to in the following pages. 

And here we may suppose Charles Cotton, tempted 
by the vicinity of a river plentifully stored with fish, 
to have chosen angling for his recreation ; and, look- 
ing upon it as an art, to have applied himself 
naturally to fly fishing. To this end he made him- 
self acquainted with the nature of aquatic insects, 
with the forms and colours of the several flies that 
are found on or near rivers, the times of their appear- 
ance and the methods of imitating them with fur, 
silk, feathers, and other materials; in all which 
researches he exercised such patience, industry, and 
ingenuity, and succeeded so well, that having in 
the following treatise communicated to the public 
the result of his experience, he must be deemed the 
great improver of this delightful recreation, and a 
benefactor on this account to posterity. 

In 1656, being then twenty-six years of age, and 
before any patrimony had descended to him, accord- 
ing to Oldys, he married a distant relation, Isabella, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorpe, 
in the county of Nottingham, Knt. The distress 
in which this step might have involved him was 
averted by the death of his father, in 1658, an 
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event that put him in possession of the family 
estate ; though, from the character of his father, as 
given by Lord Clarendon, it cannot be doubted but 
that it was struggling with law-suits, and laden with 
incumbrances. 

The great Lord Falkland was wont to say that 
he “pitied unlearned gentlemen in rainy weather.” 
Cotton might possibly have entertained the same 
sentiment; for, in this situation, we find that his 
employments were—study, for his delight and im- 
provement, and fishing, for his recreation and health. 

In 1663 he published the Moral Philosophy of 
the Stoics, translated from the French of Monsieur 
de Vaix, President of the Parliament of Provence, 
in obedience, as the Preface informs us, to a com- 
mand of his father, notwithstanding the book had 
been translated by Dr. James, the first keeper 
of the Bodleian Library, above threescore years 
before. 

His next publication, in 1664, was Scarronides, 
or Virgil Travestie, being the first book of Virgil’s 
Ayneid, in English burlesque. Concerning this, and 
also the fourth book, translated and published by 
him, it may be sufficient to say, that, for degrading 
sublime poetry into doggerel, Scarron’s example is 
no authority; and that those who admire the wit, 
humour, and learning of Hudibras, cannot but be 
disgusted at the buffoonery, forced wit, and coarse- 
ness of the Virgel Travestie—and yet the poem had 
its admirers, was commended by Sir John Suckling 
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in his Session of the Poets, and passed through 
fourteen editions ! 

Soon after this, he engaged in more commendable 
occupation, a translation of The Life of the Duke 
@Espernon, from 1598 (where d’Avila’s history 
ends) to 1642, in twelve books, in which under- 
taking he was interrupted by an appointment to 
some post which he hints at in the Preface, but 
which he did not hold long, as also by a sickness 
that delayed the publication until 1670, when the 
book appeared in folio, with a Dedication to Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the same year, the fortieth of his age, being 
then a captain in the army, he was induced by 
business or interest to visit Ireland, a journey of 
which he has given some account in a burlesque 
poem, called 4 Voyage to Ireland, carelessly written, 
but abounding in humorous description, as may be 
judged from the following extract :— 


“A guide I had got ; who demanded great vails, 
For conducting me over the mountains of Wales : 
Twenty good shillings, which sure very large is, 
Yet that would not serve, but I must bear his charges : 
And yet, for all that, rode astride on a beast 
The worst that e’er went on three legs, I protest. 


Now, such as the beast was, e’en such was the rider, 
With a head like a nutmeg, and legs like a spider : 

A voice like a cricket, a look like a rat ‘ 

The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat. 

K’en such was my guide, and his beast: let them pass 
The one for an horse, and the other an ass.” 


) 
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In this poem he relates, with some pleasantry, 
that at Chester, coming out of church, he was taken 
notice of by the Mayor of the City for his rich 
earb, particularly a gold belt that he then wore, and 
was by him invited home to supper, and hospitably 
entertained. 

The following year he published a translation of 
Corneille’s tragedy, Les Horaces, and in 1674, the 
Fair One of Tunis, a novel, translated also from the 
French, as well as a translation of the Commentaries 
of Blaise de Montluc, who, though a marshal of 
France (as Lord Herbert has shown, in his fistory 
of Henry VITII.), was better skilled in the arts of 
flight than of battle. 

In 1675 Cotton published The Planter’s Manual, 
or instructions for cultivating all sorts of fruit-trees, 
and a burlesque of sundry select Dialogues of Lucian, 
with the title, Burlesque upon Burlesque, or the 
Scoffer scoffed, which has as little merit as his Virgil 
travestie. 

Angling having been his favourite recreation for 
some years before this, we cannot but suppose that 
the publication of such a book as the Complete 
Angler had attracted his notice, and probably excited 
in him a desire to become acquainted with the 
author, and that his advantageous position near the 
finest Trout-river in the kingdom, might naturally 
bring about an introduction. At any rate, by the 
year 1676 they had become great friends. Walton 
and his son had been frequent visitors to Cotton 
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at Beresford; where, for their accommodation as 
well as his own, he had erected a fishing-house on 
the bank of the river, with a stone in front of it on 
which was cut the initials of both their names. 

These circumstances, together with Walton’s formal 
adoption of Cotton as his son (to be explained here- 
after), doubtless induced the latter to write a second 
part to the Complete Angler, and therein to explain 
more fully the art of fishing with a natural or arti- 
ficial fly, as also the various methods of making the 
latter. This treatise, as the author assures us, Was 
written in the short space of ten days, and was first 
published with the fifth edition of Walton’s Complete 
Angler in 1676 ; since which time the two parts have 
been regarded as one book. 

The Second Part of the Complete Angler is, ap- 
parently, an imitation of the First. It is a series of 
dialogues between the author, shadowed under the 
name of Piscator, and a Traveller, Viator, distin- 
guished in the First Part ag Venator, in which, 
besides the instructions there given, and the beauti- 
ful scenery of a wild and romantic country therein 
displayed, the urbanity, courtesy, and hospitality of 
a well-bred country-gentleman are represented to 
great advantage. 

His next publication is by no means so pleasing. 
It is a poetical description of dreary and _ terrific 
scenes (written, it is said, in emulation of Hobbes’s 
De Mirabilibus Pecci), entitled The Wonders of the 
Peak, This he first published in 1681, and after- 
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wards with a new edition of the Virgil Travestie 
and the Burlesque of Lucian. Its only merit is the 
truth of the representations therein contained ; for 
it is a poor composition, inharmonious in versifica- 
tion, and abounding in expletives. 


“Environ’d round with Nature’s shames and ills, 
Black heaths, wild rocks, black crags, and naked hills.” 


A more important undertaking next engaged his 
attention. The old translation of Montaigne’s Hssays, 
by the “resolute” John Florio, as he styled himself, 
had become obsolete, and the world was impatient 
for anew one. Cotton not only understood French 
with a critical exactness, but was well acquainted 
with the almost barbarous dialect in which that 
book is written; and the freedom of opinion, and 
general notions of men and things, which the author 
discovers, perhaps falling in with Cotton’s sentiments 
of human life and manners, he undertook, and in 
1685 published in a translation of that author in 
three volumes 8vo, one of the most valuable books in 
the English language; in short, a translation that 
is nothing inferior to the original. Little less than 
this is to be inferred from the testimony of the noble 
Marquis to whom it is dedicated, who, in concluding 
a letter to the translator, says: “ Pray believe that 
he who can translate such an author without doing 
him wrong, must not only make me glad, but proud 
of being his very humble servant, HALIFAX.” 
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These are the only works of Cotton published 
in his lifetime. Those which appeared after his 
decease were: Poems on several Occasions, 8vo, 
1689, a bookseller’s publication, issued without pre- 
face, apology, or even correction, and a translation 
from the French of the Memoirs of the Sieur de 
Pontis, published in 1694 by his son, Beresford 
Cotton, and by him dedicated to the then Duke of 
Ormond, as having been undertaken and completed 
at the request of the old Duke, his Grace’s grand- 
father. 

It is to be feared that the difficulties he laboured 
under, and the straitness of his circumstances, were 
the reasons that induced Cotton to employ himself 
in writing; and although it is known that Greene, 
Peacham, and Howel, for a great part of their lives, 
lived almost wholly by their pens, we have perhaps 
in Charles Cotton the first known instance of a 
gentleman by descent, and the inheritor of a fair 
estate, being reduced by necessity to write for sub- 
sistence.' He was, in fact, an author by profession, 
and was during the whole of his life involved 


* This was the opinion of Sir John Hawkins, but an earlier example of the 
kind, probably, is that of Gervase Markham (born 1566, died 1636), who was 
an author by profession. Descended from an ancient Nottinghamshire family, 
he served as a Captain of the Horse in the army of Charles I. Asa linguist, 
he was familiar not only with Latin and Greek, but with several modern lan- 
guages. He was a poet as well asa prose writer, and his numerous works on 
husbandry, horsemanship, and field sports have made his name famous, Dr. 
Grosart errs in giving the date of his death as 1637 (Miscell. Intro., vol. ii.), 
for it appears by his epitaph, which has been preserved, that he died on the 
17th January 1636. See Le Neve, Monumenta Anglicana, vol. iii. p. 160. 
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in difficulties. Lord Clarendon says of his father, 
that “he was engaged in lawsuits, and had wasted 
his fortune ;” and it cannot be supposed but that 
the son inherited, in some degree, together with 
the paternal estate, the vexation and expense of 
litigation. 

It is true that he was never reduced by necessity 
to alienate the family estate, but it is said that 
the numerous pecuniary engagements into which he 
had entered led, upon occasion, to his imprisonment 
for debt. 

His first wife having died, though at what date it 
is not certain, his second marriage with the Countess 
Dowager of Ardglass, who possessed a jointure of 
fifteen hundred a year, and survived him, would 
lead one to suppose that he may have been thereby 
enabled to extricate himself from his difficulties, and 
to enjoy at length that tranquillity of mind which 
he describes with so much feeling in the Stanzes 
irreguliers.' But this supposition seems to be contra- 
dicted by a fact which the letters of administration 
upon his decease disclose, viz., that administration 
of his estate and effects was granted to Elizabeth 
Bludworth, his principal creditor; the Honourable 
Mary Countess Dowager of Ardglass, his widow, 
Beresford Cotton, Olive Cotton, Catherine Cotton, 
Jane Cotton, and Mary Cotton, his natural and lawful 
children, first renouncing. 


1 Vide postea, p. 109. 
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This document, bearing date the 12th day of 
September 1687, fixes, perhaps within a few days, 
the date of his death, and describes him as having 
lived in the parish of St. James, Westminster : it 
also ascertains his issue, which were all by his first 
wife. 

Of the future fortunes of his descendants little is 
known, save that to his son, Beresford Cotton, was 
given a company in a regiment of foot, raised by 
the Earl of Derby for the service of King William ; 
and that one of his daughters became the wife of 
that eminent divine, Dr. George Stanhope, Dean 
of Canterbury, who—from the fact that Cotton’s 
mother was a Miss Stanhope—is conjectured to 
have been a connection of the family. 

Lhe above are the most remarkable particulars 
that at this time are recoverable of the life of our 
author. His moral character js to be collected, and 
indeed does naturally arise, out of the several senti- 
ments contained in his writings, more especially 
those in the Collection of his Poems above men- 
tioned, which, consisting of all such verses of his 
as the publishers could collect, as, namely, Eclogues, 
Odes, Epistles to his friends, and Translations from 
Ausonius, Catullus, Martial, Corneille, and others, 
if perused with severe scrutiny, may perhaps be 
thought to reflect no great credit on his memory, for 
many of them are inexcusably licentious ; and yet it 
may be said of the book that it contains the only 
good poems he ever wrote. 
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But if on this account he deserves censure, it is 
to be noted that he was a warm and steady friend, 
and a lover of such as he thought more worthy 
than himself, of which last quality his attachment 
to Walton affords the clearest proof. 

Nor did it detract from the character of honest 
Isaac to cherish an intimacy with one who, being 
of the Cavalier party, might have somewhat of the 
“oallant,” not to say the “rake,” in him, and be ad- 
dicted to some of those failings which Walton by his 
life and writings strove to discountenance. Cotton 
was both a wit and a scholar, of an open, cheerful, 
and hospitable temper, with a talent for conversation, 
and the courtesy and affability of a gentleman, and 
was withal as great a proficient in the art, as a lover 
of the recreation, of angling. These qualities, com- 
bined with the reverence which he uniformly enter- 
tained for his adopted father, Walton, could not but 
endear him to the good old man, however much his 
shortcomings might be deplored by him. 

As remarked by Sir John Hawkins, he must have 
possessed a mind well stored with ideas, and habi- 
tuated to reflection, who could write such verses as 
those which follow; and, in many respects, must 
have been an amiable man whom Walton could 
choose for his friend and adopt for his son. 

‘He died in 1687. 
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CONTENTATION, 


Directed to my dear Father and most worthy Friend, 
Mr. Izaak Watron. 


S As) EAV’N, what an age is this! what race 
Cheis 2 Of giants is sprung up, that dare 
v5 | J is Thus fly in the Almighty’s face, 

And with His providence make war ! 


TEs 


I can go nowhere but I meet 

With malecontents and mutineers ; 
As if in life was nothing sweet, 

And we must blessings reap in tears. 


O senseless man! that murmurs still 
For happiness ; and does not know, 

Even though he might enjoy his will, 
What he would have to make him so. 


Is it true happiness to be 
By undiscerning fortune plac’d 
In the most eminent degree, 
Where few arrive, and none stand fast 2 


Titles and wealth are fortune’s toils 
Wherewith the vain themselves ensnare ; 

The great are proud of borrow’d spoils ; 
The miser’s plenty breeds his care : 


The one supinely yawns to rest, 

Th’ other eternally doth toil ; 
Each of them equally a beast, 

A pamper’d horse or lab’ring moil. 


The titulado’s oft disgrae’d, 
By public hate or private frown ; 
And he whose hand the creature rain'd, 
Has yet a foot to kick him down. 
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The drudge who would all get, all save, 
Like a brute beast both feeds and lies ; 

Prone to the earth, he digs his grave, 
And in the very labour dies : 


Excess of ill-got, ill-kept pelf, 
Does only death and danger breed ; 
Whilst one rich worldling starves himself, 
With what would thousand others feed. 


By which we see that wealth and power, 
Although they make men rich and great, 
The sweets of life do often sour, 
And gull ambition with a cheat. 


Nor is. he happier than those 
Who, in a moderate estate, 
Where he might safely live at ease, 
Has lusts that are immoderate. 


For he, by those desires misled, 

Quits his own vine’s securing shade, 
T’ expose his naked empty head 

To all the storms man’s peace invade. 


Nor is he happy who is trim 
Trick’d up in favours of the fair, 
Mirrors which ev’ry breath may dim, 
Birds caught in ev’ry wanton snare. 


Woman, man’s greatest woe or bliss, 
Does ofter far than serve, enslave ; 
And with the magic of a kiss 
Destroys whom she was made to save. 


Oh fruitful grief ! the world’s disease ; 
And vainer man, to make it so, 
Who gives his miseries increase 
By cultivating his own woe. 


There are no ills but what we make, 

By giving shapes and names to things ; 
Which is the dangerous mistake 

That causes all our sufferings. 
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We call that sickness, which is health ; 
That persecution, which is grace : 

That poverty, which is true wealth, 
And that dishonour, which is praise. 


Providence watches over all, 

And that with an impartial eye ; 
And if to misery we fall, 

"Tis through our own infirmity. 


"Tis want of foresight makes the bold 
Ambitious youth to danger climb ; 
And want of virtue, when the old 
At persecution do repine, 


Alas! our time is here so short, 
That in what state soe’er ’tis spent 

Of joy or woe, does not import, 
Provided it be innocent : 


But we may make it pleasant too, 
If we will take our measures right, 
And not what Heav’n has done undo, 
By an unruly appetite. 


"Tis Contentation that alone 
Can make us happy here below ; 
And, when this little life is done, 
Will lift us up to heay’n too. 


A very little satisfies 
An honest and a grateful heart ; 
And who would more than will suffice, 
Does covet more than is his part. 


That man is happy in his share, 
Who is warm clad and cleanly fed, 

Whose necessaries bound his care, 
And honest labour makes his bed, 


Who, free from debt and clear from crimes, 
Honours those laws that others fear ; 
Who ill of princes, in worst times, 
Will neither speak himself, nor hear. 
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Who from the busy world retires 
To be more useful to it still ; 

And to no greater good aspires, 
But only the eschewing ill. 


Who, with his angle and his books, 
Can think the longest day well spent, 

And praises God when back he looks, 
And finds that all was innocent. 


This man is happier far than he 
Whom public business oft betrays, 
Through labyrinths of policy 
To crooked and forbidden ways. 


The world is full of beaten roads, 
But yet so slippery withal, 

That where one walks secure, ’tis odds 
A hundred and a hundred fall. 


Untrodden paths are then the best, 
When the frequented are unsure ;__ 

And he comes soonest to his rest 
Whose journey has been most secure. 


It is content alone that makes 
Our pilgrimage a pleasure here. 
And who buys sorrow cheapest, takes 
An ill commodity too dear. 


But he has fortune’s worst withstood, 
And happiness can never miss, [who] 

Can covet nought but where he stood, 
And thinks him happy where he is. 


TO 


MY MOST WORTHY FATHER AND FRIEND, 


Mr IZAAK WALTON, rue Exper. 


v)IR, being you were pleased, some years 

=| past, to grant me your free leave to 
do what I have here attempted ; and 
observing you never retract any pro- 
mise, when made in favour even of 
your meanest friends; I accordingly expect to see 
these following Particular Directions Jor the taking 
of a Trout, to wait upon your better and more general 
Rules for all sorts of Angling. And though mine 
be neither so perfect, so well digested, nor indeed 
so handsomely couched, as they might have been in 
so long a time as since your leave was granted, yet 
I dare affirm them to be generally true; and they 
had appeared too in something a neater dress, but 
that I. was surprised with the sudden news of a 
sudden new edition of your Complete Angler; so 
that, having but a little more than ten days’ time to 
turn me in, and rub up my memory—for in truth IT 
have not in all this long time, though I have often 
thought on’t, and almost as often resolved to 20 
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presently about it, | was forced upon the instant to 
scribble what I here present you; which I have 
also endeavoured to accommodate to your own 
method. And if mine be clear enough for the 
honest brothers of the angle readily to understand, 
which is the only thing I aim at, then I have my 
end, and shall need to make no further apology; a 
writing of this kind not requiring, if I were master 
of any such thing, any eloquence to set it off, or 
recommend it. So that if you in your better judg- 
ment, or kindness rather, can allow it passable 
for a thing of this nature, you will then do me 
the honour . . . if the cypher fixed and carved in 
the front of my little fishing-house, may be here 
explained, and to permit me to attend you in public, 
who, in private, have ever been, am, and ever resolve 
to be, 
SIR, 


Your most affectionate Son and Servant, 


CHARLES COTTON. 


BERESFORD, 
toth of March 1675-76. 


TO 


MY MOST HONOURED FRIEND, 


CHARLES COTTON, Eso. 


é AIR, you now see I have returned you 
your very pleasant and useful Dis- 
course of the Art of Fly-fishing, 
printed just as it was sent me: for I 
have been so obedient to your desires, 
as to endure all the praises you have ventured to fix 
upon me in it. And when I have thanked you for 
them, as the effects of an undissembled love ; then, 
let me tell you, Sir, that I will really endeavour to 
live up to the character you have given of me, if 
there were no other reason, yet for this alone, that 
you, that love me so well, and always think what 
you speak, may not, for my sake, suffer by a mistake 
in your judgment. 

And, Sir, I have ventured to fill a part of your 
margin by way of paraphrase for the reader’s clearer 
understanding the situation both of your fishing- 
house, and the pleasantness of that you dwell in. 
And I have ventured also to give him a copy of 
verses that you were pleased to send me now some 
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years past, in which he may see a good picture of 
both, and so much of your own mind too, as will 
make any reader that is blest with a generous soul 
to love you the better. I confess that for doing 
this you may justly judge me too bold; if you do, 
I will say so too ; and so far commute for my offence 
that, though I be more than a hundred miles from 
you, and in the eighty-third year of my age, yet I 
will forget both, and next month begin a pilgrimage 
to beg your pardon ; for I would die in your favour, 
and till then will live, 


SIR, 
Your most affectionate Father and Friend, 


IZAAK WALTON. 


LONDON, 
April 29, 1676. 


THE RETIREMENT. 


STANZES IRREGULIERS 


TO 


Mr. IZAAK WALTON. 


I. 


<2) AREWELL, thou busy world! and may 
We never meet again : 

Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 

And do more good in one short day, 

Than he who his whole age out-wears 

Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 

Where nought but vanity and vice appears. 


II. 


Good God ! how sweet are all things here ! 
How beautiful the fields appear ! 
How cleanly do we feed and lie! 
Lord! what good hours do we keep ! 
How quietly we sleep ! 


What peace! what unanimity ! 
109 
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IIl. 


How innocent from the lewd fashion 
Ts all our business, all our recreation ! 
Oh, how happy here’s our leisure ! 
Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh, ye valleys, oh, ye mountains ! 
Oh, ye groves, and crystal fountains ! 
How | love, at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye! 


rv. 


Dear solitude ! the soul’s best friend 
That man, acquainted with himself, doth make, 
And all his Maker’s wonder, to intend ; 
With thee I here converse at will, 
And would be glad to do so still, 
For it is thou alone that keep’st the soul awake. 


Ve 


How calm and quiet a delight 
Is it, alone 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending none ? 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease ! 


And, pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease. 


«Vi, 


Oh, my beloved nymph, fair Dove ! 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flow’ry banks to he! 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam, 
And in it all thy wanton fry 
Playing at liberty ; | 
And, with my angle, upon them 
The all of treachery 
I ever learnt, industriously to try. 
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VII. 


Such streams Rome’s yellow Tiber cannot show ; 
The Iberian Tagus, or Ligurian Po : 
The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine, 
Are puddle-water all, compared with thine : 
And Loire’s pure streams yet too polluted are 
With thine much purer to compare : 
The rapid Garonne, and the winding Seine, 
Are both too mean, 

Beloved Dove! with thee 

To vie priority : 
Nay, Tame and Isis when conjoined submit, 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. 


VIit, 


Oh, my beloved rocks! that rise 
To awe the earth and brave the skies, 
From some aspiring mountain’s crown, 
How dearly do I love, 
Giddy with pleasure, to look down : 
And, from the vales, to view the heights above ! 
Oh, my beloved caves! from dog-star’s heat, 
And all anxieties, my safe retreat, 
What safety, privacy, what true delight 
In the artificial night 
Your gloomy entrails make 
Have I taken, do I take! 
How oft when grief has made me fly, 
To hide me, from society 
Ev’n of my dearest friends, have I, 
In your recesses’ friendly shade, 
All my sorrows open laid, 
And my most secret woes intrusted to your privacy ! 


IX, 


Lord ! would men let me alone, 
What an over-happy one 
Should I think myself to be, 
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Might I, in this desert place, 
Which most men in discourse disgrace, 
Live but undisturb’d and free ! 
Here, in this despis’d recess, 
Would I, maugre winter's cold, 
And the summer’s worst excess, 
Try to live-out to sixty full years old ; 
And all the while 
Without an envious eye, 
On any thriving under fortune’s smile, 
Contented live, and then contented die. 


FART ie 


INSTRUCTIONS HOW LO ANGLE FOR A TROUT 
OR GRAYLING IN A CLEAR STREAM. 


Che First Day, 


CHAPTER [.—/ Conference betwixt an A ugler and a 
Lraveller. 


PISCATOR AND VIATOR. 


PISCATOR. 


: ig. 26) 


JOU are happily overtaken, Sir. May 
| aman be so bold as to inquire how 
far you travel this way? 

Viator. Yes, sure, Sir, very freely ; 
though it be a question TI cannot 
very well resolve you, as not knowing myself how 
far it is to Ashbourn, where T intend to-night to 
take up my inn. 

Pisce, Why, then, Sir, seeing I perceive you to be 
a stranger in these parts, I shall take upon me to 


inform you that from the town you last came through, 
VOL, II, H 
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called Brelsford,' it is five miles, and you are not yet 
above half a mile on this side. 

Viat. So much! I was told it was but ten miles 
from Derby; and, methinks, I have rode almost so 
far already. 

Pise. Oh, Sir, find no fault with large measure of 
good land; which Derbyshire abounds in, as much 
as most counties of Kngland. 

Viat. It may be so; and good land, I confess, 
affords a pleasant prospect ; but by your good leave, 
Sir, large measure of foul way is not altogether so 
acceptable. 

Pisc. True, Sir, but the foul way serves to justify 
the fertility of the soil, according to the proverb, 
“There is good land where there is foul way ;” and 
is of good use to inform you of the riches of the 
country you are come into, and of its continual travel 
and traffic to the country-town you came from ; which 
is also very observable by the fulness of its road, 
and the laden horses you meet everywhere upon 
the way. 

Viat. Well, Sir, I will be content to think as well 
of your country as you would desire. And I shall 
have a great deal of reason both to think and to 
speak very well of you, if I may obtain the happi- 
ness of your company to the fore-mentioned place, 
provided your affairs lead you that way, and that 
they will permit you to slack your pace, out of 


1 Spelled also Bralesford, and Brailsford, in Derbyshire, about seven miles 
N.W. of Derby. 
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complacency to a traveller utterly a stranger in 
these parts, and who am still to wander further out 
of my knowledge, 

Pisce. Sir, you invite me to my own advantage. 
And I am ready to attend you, my way lying through 
that town; but my business, that is my home some 
miles beyond it : however, I shall have time enough 
to lodge you in your quarters, and afterwards to 
perform my own journey. In the meantime, may I] 
be so bold as to inquire the end of your journey ? 

Viat. "Tis into Lancashire, Sir, and about some 
business of concern to a near relation of mine: for 
I assure you I do not use to take long journeys, as 
from Essex, upon the single account of pleasure. 

Pisce. From thence, Sir! | do not then wonder 
you should appear dissatisfied with the length of 
the miles and the foulness of the way; though I am 
sorry you should begin to quarrel with them so 
soon ; for believe me, Sir, you will find the miles 
much longer and the way much worse before you 
come to your journey’s end. 

Viat. Why truly, Sir, for that I am prepared to 
expect the worst; but methinks the way is mended 
since I had the good fortune to fall into your good 
company. 

Pisce. You are not obliged to my company for that ; 
but because you are already past the worst, and the 
greatest part of your way to your lodging. 

Viat. 1 am very glad to hear it, both for the case 
of myself and my horse; but especially because T 
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may then expect a freer enjoyment of your conversa- 
tion; though the shortness of the way will, I fear, 
make nie lose it the sooner. 

Pise. That, Sir, is not worth your care; and I am 
sure you deserve much better for being content with 
so ill company. But we have already talked away 
two miles of your journey; for, from the brook 
before us, that runs at the foot of this sandy hill, 
you have but three miles to Ashbourn. 

Viat. TI meet everywhere in this country with these 
little brooks; and they look as if they were full of 
fish. Have they not ‘Trouts in them ? 

Pisce. That is a question which is to be excused in 
a stranger, as you are; otherwise, give me leave to 
tell you, it would seem a kind of affront to our 
country, to make a doubt of what we pretend to be 
famous for next [to], if not before, our malt, wool, 
lead, and coal; for you are to understand that we 
think we have as many fine rivers, rivulets, and 
brooks, as any country whatever, and they are all 
full of Trouts, and some of them the best, it is said, 
by many degrees in England. 

Viat. I was first, Sir, in love with you, and now 
- shall be so enamoured of your country by this account 
you give me of it, as to wish myself a Derbyshire 
man, or at least that I might live in it: for you 
must know I am a pretender to the angle; and, 
doubtless, a Trout affords the most pleasure to the 
angler of any sort of fish whatever, and the best 
Trouts must needs make the best sport; but this 
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brook, and some others I have met with upon this 
way, are too full of wood for that recreation. _ 

Pise. This, Sir! why this and several others like 
it which you have passed, and some that you are 
like to pass, have scarce any name amongst us; but 
we can show you as fine rivers, and as clear from 
wood or any other incumbrance to hinder an angler, 
as ally you ever saw ; and for clear beautiful streams, 
Hantshire itself, by Mr. Izaak Walton’s good leave, 
can show none such; nor [I think any country in 
Kurope. | 

Viat. You go far, Sir, in the praise of your country 
rivers, and, I perceive, have read Mr. Walton’s 
Complete Angler by your naming of Hantshire ; and 
I pray what is your opinion of that book ? 

Pisce. My opinion of Mr. Walton’s book js the 
same with every man’s that understands anything 
of the art of angling, that it is an excellent good 
one; and that the fore-mentioned gentleman under- 
stands as much of fish and fishing as any man 
living. But I must tell you further, that I have 
the happiness to know his person, and to be inti- 
mately acquainted with him; and in him to know 
the worthiest man, and to enjoy the best and the 
truest friend any man ever had: nay, I shall yet 
acquaint you further, that he gives me leave to call 
him Father, and I hope is not yet ashamed to own 
me for his adopted Son. 


’ Hence their mode of addressing each other in the letters which precede 
this chapter. 
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Viat. In earnest, Sir, | am ravished to meet with 
a friend of Mr. Izaak Walton’s, and one that does 
him so much right in so good and true a character ; 
for I must boast to you that I have the good fortune 
to know him too, and came acquainted with him much 
after the same manner I do with you; that he was 
my master who first taught me to love angling, and 
then to become an angler; and, to be plain with 
you, I am the very man deciphered in his book under 
the name of Venator, for I was wholly addicted to 
the chase till he taught me as good, a more quiet, 
innocent, and less dangerous diversion. 

Pise. Sir, 1 think myself happy in your acquaint- 
ance, and before we part shall entreat leave to 
embrace you. You have said enough to recommend 
you to my best opinion, for my father Walton will 
be seen twice in no man’s company he does not like, 
and likes none but such as he believes to be very 
honest men, which is one of the best arguments, or 
at least of the best testimonies, I have that I either 
am, or that he thinks me, one of those, seeing I have 
not yet found him weary of me. 

Viat. You speak like a true friend, and in doing 
so render yourself worthy of his friendship. May I 
be so bold as to ask your name ? 

Pisce. Yes, surely, Sir, and if you please a much 
nicer question. My name is , and I intend to 
stay long enough in your company, if I find you do 
not dislike mine, to ask yours too. In the meantime, 
because we are now almost at Ashbourn, I shall 
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freely and bluntly tell you that I am a brother of 
the angle too, and, peradventure, can give you some 
instructions how to angle for a Trout in a clear river 
that my father Walton himself will not disapprove, 
though he did either purposely omit, or did not 
remember them, when you and he sat discoursing 
under the sycamore tree. And, being you have 
already told me whither your journey is intended, 
and that I am better acquainted with the country 
than you are, I will heartily and earnestly entreat 
you will not think of staying at this town, but go 
on with me six miles farther to my house, where 
you shall be extremely welcome. It is directly in 
your way. We have day enough to perform our 
journey, and as you like your entertainment, you may 
there repose yourself a day or two, or as many more 
as your occasions will permit, to recompense the 
trouble of so much a longer journey. 

Vint. Sir, you surprise me with so friendly an 
invitation upon so _ short acquaintance; but how 
advantageous soever it would be to me, and that 
my haste, perhaps, is not so great but it might 
dispense with [7.e., allow} such a divertisement as 
I promise myself in your company, yet I cannot in 
modesty accept your offer, and must therefore bee 
your pardon. I could otherwise, I confess, be glad 
to wait upon you, if upon no other account but to 
talk of Mr. Izaak Walton, and to receive those 


* See Part L., vol. i. p. 152, 
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instructions you say you are able to give me for 
the deceiving a Trout, in which art I will not deny 
that I have an ambition to be one of the greatest 
deceivers, though I cannot forbear freely to tell you 
that I think it hard to say much more than has been 
read to me upon that subject. 

Pise. Well, Sir, I grant that, too; but you must 
know that the variety of rivers requires different 
ways of angling. However, you shall have the best 
rules I am able to give, and I will tell you nothing J 
have not made myself as certain of as any man can 
be in thirty years’ experience, for so long I have 
been a dabbler in that art; and that, if you please 
to stay a few days, you shall, in a very great mea- 
sure, see made good to you. But of that hereafter : 
and now, Sir, if I am not mistaken, I have half 
overcome you; and that | may wholly conquer that 
modesty of yours, I will take upon me to be so 
familiar as to say you must accept my invitation ; 
which, that you may the more easily be persuaded 
to do, I will tell you that my house stands upon the 
margin of one of the finest rivers for Trout and 
Grayling in England; that I have lately built a 
little fishing-house upon it dedicated to anglers, 
over the door of which you will see the two first 
letters of my father Walton’s name and mine twisted 
in cypher ;* that you shall lie in the same bed he 
has sometimes been contented with, and have such 


- 1 See p. 137, note. 
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country entertainment as my friends sometimes ac- 
cept, and be as welcome, too, as the best friend of 
them all. 

Viat. No doubt, Sir, but my master Walton found 
good reason to be satisfied with his entertainment 
in your house; for you who are so friendly to a 
mere stranger who deserves so little, must needs 
be exceeding kind and free to him who deserves 
so much. 

Pisc. Believe me, no; and such as are intimately 
acquainted with that gentleman, know him to be a 
man who will not endure to be treated like a stranger. 
So that his acceptation of my poor entertainments 
has ever been a pure effect of his own humility and 
good-nature, and nothing else. But, Sir, we are 
now going down the Spittle Hill? into the town, and 
therefore let me importune you suddenly to resolve, 
and most earnestly not to deny me. 

Vat. In truth, Sir, I am so overcome by your 
bounty that I find I cannot, but must render myself 
wholly to be disposed of by you. 

Pise. Why, that’s heartily and kindly spoken, and 
I as heartily thank you; and, being you have 
abandoned yourself to my conduct, we will only 
call and drink a glass on horseback at. the Talbot, 
and away. 

Viat. | attend you. But what pretty river is this 
that runs under this stone bridge? Has it a name? 


* Spittle for Spital, ze. Hospital. 
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Pisce. Yes, ’tis called Henmore, and has in it both 
Trout and Grayling, but you will meet with one or 
two better anon. And so soon as we are passed 
through the town, I will endeavour, by such dis- 
course as best likes you, to pass away the time till 
you come to your ill quarters. 

Viat. We can talk of nothing with which [ shall 
be more delighted than of rivers and angling. 

Pisc. Let those be the subjects then; but we are 
now come to the Talbot. What will you drink, Sir? 
ale, or wine ? 

Viat. Nay, | am for the country liquor, Derbyshire 
ale, if you please ; for a man should not, methinks, 
come from London to drink wine in the Peak. 

Pise. You are in the right; and yet, let me tell 
you, you may drink worse French wine in many 
taverns in London than they have sometimes at this 
house. What, ho! bring us a flagon of your best 
ale. And now, Sir, my service to you, a good health 
to the honest gentleman you know of, and you are 
welcome into the Peak. 

Viat. I thank you, Sir, and present you my service 
again, and to all the honest brothers of the angle. 

Pisce. ll pledge you, Sir. So, there’s for your ale, 
and farewell! Come, Sir, let us be going; for the 
sun grows low, and I would have you look about 
you as you ride, for you will see an odd country, 
and sights that will seem strange to you. 


Che First Day— Continued. 


CHAPTER II.—7 ouching the Principal Rivers in Derbyshire. 


PISCATOR. 
as Se'aven|O, Sir, now we have got to the top of 
WZ the hill out of town, look about you 


Quan Sy: and tell me how you like the country. 

Viat. Bless me! what mountains 
hee are here! Are we not in Wales? 

Pisce. No, but in almost as mountainous a country ; 
and yet these hills, though high, bleak, and craggy, 
breed and feed good beef and mutton above ground, 
and afford good store of lead within. 

Viat. They had need of all those commodities to 
make amends for the ill landscape; but I hope our 
way does not lie over any of these, for I dread a 
precipice. 

isc. Believe me, but it does; and down one espe- 
cially that will appear a little terrible to a stranger, 
though the way is passable enough, and so passable, 
that we who are natives of these mountains, and 
acquainted with them, disdain to alight. 

Viat. I hope, though, that a foreigner is privileged 
to use his own discretion; and that J may have the 
liberty to entrust my neck to the fidelity of my own 
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feet rather than to those of my horse, for I have no 
more at home. 

Pise. "T'were hard else. But, in the meantime, | 
think ’twere best, while this way is pretty even, to 
mend our pace, that we may be past that hill I 
speak of, to the end your apprehension may not be 
doubted for want of light to discern the easiness of 
the descent. 

Viat. T am willing to put forward as fast as my 
beast will give me leave, though I fear nothing in 
your company. But what pretty river is this we are 
going into? 

Pisce. Why this, Sir, is called Bentley Brook, and 
is full of very good Trout and Grayling; but so 
encumbered with wood in many places as is trouble- 
some to an angler. 

Viat. Here are the prettiest rivers, and the most 
of them, in this country that ever I saw. Do you 
know how many you have in the country ? 

Pisce. I know them all, and they were not hard 
to reckon, were it worth the trouble; but the most 
considerable of them I will presently name you. 
And to begin where we now are, for you must know 
we are now upon the very skirts of Derbyshire ; 
we have, first, the river Dove, that we shall come to 
by-and-bye, which divides the two counties of Derby 
and Stafford for many miles together, and is so called 
from the swiftness of its current; and that swiftness 
occasioned by the declivity of its course; and by 
being so straitened in that course betwixt the rocks, 
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by which, and those very high ones, it is hereabout, 
for four or five miles, confined into a very narrow 
Stream ; a river that from a contemptible fountain, 
which I can cover with my hat by the confluence of 
other rivers, rivulets, brooks, and rills, is swelled, 
before it falls into Trent, a little below Eggington, 
where it loses the name, to such a breadth and 
depth, as to be in most places navigable, were not 
the passage frequently interrupted with fords and 
wears ; and has as fertile banks as any river in Eng- 
land, none excepted. And this river, from its head, 
for a mile or two, is a black water, as all the rest of 
the Derbyshire rivers of note originally are, for they 
all spring from the mosses, but is in a few miles’ 
travel so clarified by the addition of several clear 
and very great springs bigger than itself, which gush 
out of the limestone rocks, that, before it comes to 
my house, which is but six or seven miles from its 
source, you will find it one of the purest crystalline 
streams you have seen. | 

Viat. Does Trent spring in these parts ? 

Pisc, Yes, in these parts: not in this county, but 
somewhere towards the upper end of Staffordshire, 
I think not far from a place called Trentham ; and 
thence runs down, not far from Stafford, to Wolsey 
Bridge ; and, washing the skirts and purlieus of the 
forest of Needwood, runs down to Burton in the 
same county; thence it comes into this, where we 
now are, and, running by Swarkston and Dunnington, 
receives Derwent at Wildon; and so to N ottingham ; 
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thence to Newark and by Gainsborough to Kingston- 
upon-Hull, where it takes the name of Humber, and 
thence falls into the sea; but that the map will best 
inform you. 

Viat. Know you whence this river Trent derives 
its name ? 

Pise. No, indeed; and yet I have heard it often 
discoursed upon, when some have given its deno- 
mination from the fore-named Trentham, though 
that seems rather a derivative from it; others have 
said it is so called from thirty rivers that fall into it 
and there lose their names ; which cannot be neither, 
because it carries that name from its very fountain, 
before any other rivers fall into it; others derive it 
from thirty several sorts of fish that breed there, and 
that is the most likely derivation ; but be it how it 
will, it is doubtless one of the finest rivers in the 
world, and the most abounding with excellent Salmon, 
and all sorts of delicate fish. 

Viat. Pardon me, Sir, for tempting you into this 
digression: and then proceed to your other rivers, 
for 1 am mightily delighted with this discourse. 

Pise. It was no interruption, but a very seasonable 
question ; for Trent is not only one of our Derbyshire 
rivers, but the chief of them, and into which all the 
rest pay the tribute of their names, which I had, 
perhaps, forgot to insist upon, being got to the other 
end of the county had you not awoke my memory. 
But I will now proceed: and the next river of note 
—for I will take them as they lie eastward from us— 
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is the river Wye. TI say of note, for we have two 
lesser betwixt us and it, namely, Lathkin and Brad- 
ford; of which Lathkin is, by many degrees, the 
purest and most transparent stream that I ever yet 
saw, either at home or abroad, and breeds, it is said, 
the reddest and the best Trouts in England ; but 
neither of these are to be reputed rivers, being no 
better than great springs. The river Wye, then, has 
its source near unto Buxton, a town some ten miles 
from hence, famous for a warm bath, and which you 
are to ride through in your way to Manchester: a 
black water, too, at the fountain, but, by the same 
reason with Dove, becomes very soon a most delicate 
clear river, and breeds admirable ‘Trout and Gray- 
ling, reputed by those who, by living upon its banks, 
are partial to it, the best of any; and this running 
down by Ashford, Bakewell, and Haddon, at a town 
a little lower, called Rowsley, falls into Derwent and 
there loses its name.! The next in order is Derwent, 
a black water too, and that not only from its foun- 
tain, but quite through its progress, not having these 
crystal springs to wash and cleanse it which the two 
fore-mentioned have; but abounds with Trout and 
Grayling, such as they are, towards its source, and 
with Salmon below. And this river from the upper 
and utmost part of this county, where it springs, 


* Rowsley is two miles from Bakewell. The Wye here mentioned is not the 
more famous river of that name which rising in the Plinlimmon hill on the 
borders of Montgomery and Cardiganshire, flows through Hereford and Mon- 
mouthshire, and falls into the Severn below Chepstow. 
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taking its course by Chatsworth, Darley, Matlock, 
Derby, Burrow Ash, and Awberson, falls into ‘Trent 
at a place called Wildon, and there loses its name. 
The east side of this county of Derby is bounded by 
little inconsiderable rivers, as Awber, EKroways, and 
the like, scarce worth naming, but trouty too; and 
further we are not to inquire. But, Sir, I have 
carried you, as a man may say, by water, till we are 
now come to the descent of the formidable hill I 
told you of, at the foot of which runs the river Dove 
(which I cannot but love above all the rest), and 
therefore prepare yourself to be a little frightened. 

Viat. Sir, I see you would fortify me, that I should 
not shame myself; but I dare follow where you 
please to lead me. And I see no danger yet; for 
the descent, methinks, is thus far green, even, and 
easy. 

Pisce. You will like it worse presently, when you 
come to the brow of the hill. And now we are 
there, what think you? 

Viat. What do I think? Why, I think it the 
strangest place that ever sure men and horses went 
down, and that if there be any safety at all, the 
safest way is to alight. 

Pisc. I think so too for you who are mounted upon 
a beast not acquainted with these slippery stones, 
and though I frequently ride down, I will alight 
too to bear you company, and to lead you the way ; 
and if you please my man shall lead your horse. 

Viat. Marry, Sir! and thank you too; for T am 
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afraid I shall have enough to do to look to myself, 
and with my horse in my hand should be in a double 
fear, both of breaking my neck, and my horse’s 
falling on me: for it is as steep as a penthouse. 

Pise. To look down from hence it appears so, I 
confess : but the path winds and turns, and will not 
be found so troublesome. 

Viat. Would I were well down, though! Hoist 
thee! there’s one fair ‘scape! these stones are so 
slippery I cannot stand! Yet again! I think I were 
best lay my heels in my neck and tumble down. 

fuse. If you think your heels will defend your 
neck, that is the way to be soon at the bottom. 
But give me your hand at this broad stone, and then 
the worst is past. 

Viat. I thank you, Sir: I am now past it, I can go 
myself. What’s here? the sign of a bridge? Do 
you use to travel with wheelbarrows in this country ? 

Pisce. Not that I ever saw, Sir. Why do you ask 
that question ? 

Viat. Because this bridge certainly was made for 
nothing else: why! a mouse can hardly go over it: 
‘tis not two fingers broad.! 

Pisce. You are pleasant, and I am glad to see you 
so: but, I have rid over the bridge many a dark 
night. 

Viat. Why, according to the French proverb, and 
tis a good one among a great many of worse sense and 


' The late Mr. Samuel Bagster, who measured this bridge in 1814, found 
it to be 3 feet 10 inches wide, and 54 feet in length, 
VOL, II, I 
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sound that language abounds in, Ce que Drew garde 
est bien gardé; they whom God takes care of are 
in safe protection: but, let me tell you I would not 
ride over it for a thousand pounds, nor fall off it 
for two, and yet I think I dare venture on foot, 
though if you were not by to laugh at me, I should 
do it on all four. 

Pise. Well, Sir, your mirth becomes you, and I am 
glad to see you safe over; and now you are welcome 
into Staffordshire. 

Viat. How, Staffordshire! What do I there, 
trow? there is not a word of Staffordshire in all 
my direction. 

Pise. You see you are betrayed into it; but it shall 
be in order to something that will make amends ; 
and ’tis but an ill mile or two out of your way. 

Viat. I believe all things, Sir, and doubt nothing. 
Is this your beloved river Dove? ‘Tis clear and 
swift, indeed, but a very little one. 

Pisc. You see it here at the worst; we shall come 
to it anon again, after two miles riding, and so near 
as to lie upon the very banks. 

Viat. Would we were there once! but I hope we 
have no more of these Alps to pass over. 

Pisc. No, no, Sir, only this ascent before you, 
which you see is not very uneasy: and then you will 
no more quarrel with your way. 

Viat. Well, if ever I come to London, of which 
many a man there, if he were in my place, would 
make a question, I will sit down and write my 
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travels; and, like Tom Coriate, print them at my 
own charge.’ Pray what do you call this hill we 
came down 2 

Pise. We call it Hanson Toot. 

Viat. Why, farewell, Hanson Toot. Tl no more 
on thee; I'll go twenty miles about first, Pub! I 
sweat that my shirt sticks to my back. 

Pisce. Come, Sir, now we are up the hill, and now 
how do you? 

Viat. Why, very well, I humbly thank you, Sir: 
and warm enough, I assure you. What have we 
here?—a church? Ags I’m an honest man, a very 
pretty church!” Have you churches in this country, 
Sir ? 

Pisce. You see we have: but had you seen none, 
why should you make that doubt, Sir? 


* Tom Coriate, or Coryate, son of the Rey. George Coryate, was born at 
Odcombe in Somersetshire in 1 577, and was educated at Westminster School 
and Gloucester Hall, Oxford. He travelled much in Europe on foot, and 
walked 900 miles with one pair of shoes, which he got mended at Zurich. 
Afterwards he visited Turkey, Persia, and the Great Mogul’s dominions, pro- 
ceeding in so frugal a manner, that, as he tells his mother in a letter to her, 
in his ten months’ travels between Aleppo and the Mogul’s court, he spent 
but three pounds sterling ; living reasonably well for about twopence sterling 
aday. He was a zealous champion against the Mahometans and Pagans for 
the Christian religion, in the defence whereof he sometimes risked his life. 
In 1611 he published an account of his travels in Europe in a quarto volume 
entitled Coryate’s Crudities, and some of his letters home from India were 
printed in 1616 and 1618. He died at Surat in 1617. See Wood’s Athene 
Oxoniensis, vol. i. p. 422; Purchase Ads Pilgrimage, 1619, Bk. iv. ch. 17; and 
Terry's Voyage to the East Indies, 1655. Edward Terry was chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roe, our ambassador to the Great Mogul, and knew Tom Coryate, 
with whom he spent some time in India. 

* This is the parish church of Alstonefield, of which an illustration js here 
given. It is in the hundred of Totmanslow, about five miles N.N.W. from 
Ashbourne, and is dedicated to St. Peter, 
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Viat. Why, if you will not be angry, Pll tell you ; 
I thought myself a stage or two beyond Christendom. 

Pise. Come! come! we'll reconcile you to our 
country before we part with you, if showing you 
eood sport with angling will do it. 

Viat. My respect to you, and that together, may 
do much, Sir: otherwise, to be plain with you, I do 
not find myself much inclined that way. 

Pise. Well, Sir, your raillery upon our mountains 
has brought us almost home; and look you where 
the same river of Dove has again met us, to bid 
you welcome, and to invite you to a dish of Trouts 
to-morrow. 

Viat. Is this the same we saw at the foot of Pen- 
maen Mawr? It is a much finer river here. 

Pisce. It will appear yet much finer to-morrow. But 
look you, Sir, here appears the house that is now like 
to be your inn for want of a better. 

Viat. It appears on a sudden, but not before ‘twas 
looked for; it stands prettily, and here’s wood about 
it too, but so young as appears to be of your own 
planting. 

Pise. It is so. Will it please you to alight, Sir? 
And now permit me, after all your pains and dan- 
gers, to take you in my arms, and to assure you that 
you are infinitely welcome. 

Viat. I thank you, Sir, and am glad with all my 
heart I am here, for in downright truth I am exceed- 
ing weary. 

Pise. You will sleep so much the better; you shall 
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presently have a light supper, and to bed. Come, 
Sirs, lay the cloth, and bring what you have pre- 
sently ; and let the gentleman’s bed be made ready 
in the meantime in my father Walton’s chamber. 
And now, Sir, here is my service to you; and, once 
more, welcome ! 

Viat. Ay, marry, Sir, this glass of good sack has 
refreshed me : and l’ll make as bold with your meat, 
for the trot has got me a good stomach. 

Pisce. Come, Sir, fall to, then; you see my little 
supper is always ready when I come home, and I'll 
make no stranger of you. 

Viat. That your meal is so soon ready is a sign 
your servants know your certain hours, Sir. T con- 
fess I did not expect it so soon, but now ’tis here, 
you shall see I will make myself no stranger. 

Pise. Much good do your heart, and I thank you 
for that friendly word. And now, Sir, my service to 
you in a cup of moorlands ale, for you are now in 
the moorlands, but within a spit and a stride of the 
Peak. Fill my friend his glass. 

Viat. Believe me, you have good ale in the moor- 
lands, far better than that at Ashbourn. 

Pisce. ‘That it may soon be; for Ashbourn has, which 
is a kind of a riddle, always in it the best malt and 
the worst ale in England. Come! take away; and 
bring us some pipes, and a bottle of ale, and go to 
your own suppers. Are you for this diet, Sir? 

Viat. Yes, Sir, I am for one pipe of tobacco ; and 
I perceive yours is very good by the smell. 
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Pisce. The best I can get in London, I assure you.’ 
But, Sir, now you have thus far’ complied with my 
designs as to take a troublesome journey into an ill 
country only to satisfy me, how long may | hope to 
enjoy you? 

Viat. Why, truly, Sir, as long as I conveniently 

can; and longer, I think, you would not have me. 
_ Pisce. Not to your inconvenience by any means, 
Sir; but I see you are weary, and therefore I will 
presently wait on you to your chamber, where take 
counsel of your pillow, and to-morrow resolve me. 
Here take the lights. And pray follow them, Sir. 
Here you are like to lie; and now I have showed 
you your lodging, I beseech you command anything 
you want ; and so I wish you good rest. 

Viat. Good-night, Sir. 


‘ From this it may be inferred that Cotton was a smoker, as Walton also 
appears to have been. See vol. i. p. 234; vol. ii. pp. 138, 140. 


The Second Day, 


CHAPTER III.—4 Description of Cotton's lishing- House, 
weth his Apology for W. riting. 


PISCATOR. 


pkieps) OOD morrow, Sir. What! up and dressed 
iY AGRE 6 go early ? | 

Viat. Yes, Sir, I have been dressed 
this half-hour: for I rested so well, 
and have so great a mind either to 
take or to see a Trout taken in your fine river, that 
I could no longer lie a bed. 

Pisce. Tam glad to see you so brisk this morning, 
and so eager of sport; though, I must tell you, this 
day proves so calm, and the sun rises so bright, as 
promises no great success to the angler; but, how- 
ever, we'll try, and one way or other we shall sure 
do something. What will you have to your break- 
fast, or what will you drink this morning ? 

Viat. For breakfast, I never eat any, and for drink 
I am very indifferent; but if you please to call for a 
glass of ale, I’m for you; and let it be quickly, if 
you please, for I long to see the little fishing-house 
you spoke of,’ and to be at my lesson. 


* See pp. 120, 137 note. 
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Pise. Well, Sir, you see the ale is come without 
calling ; for though I do not know yours, my people 
know my diet, which is always one glass so soon as 
Il am dressed, and no more till dinner; and so my 
servants have served you. 

Viat. My thanks! And now, if you please, let us 
look out this fine morning. 

Pise. With all my heart. Boy, take the key of my 
fishing-house and carry down those two angle-rods 
in the hall-window thither, with my fish-pannier, 
pouch, and landing-nets; and stay you there till we 
come. Come, Sir, we'll walk after; where, by the 
way, I expect you should raise all the exceptions 
against our country you can. 

Viat. Nay, Sir, do not think me so ill-natured 
nor so uncivil; I only made a little bold with it last 
night to divert you, and was only in jest. 

Pisce. You were then in as good earnest as I am 
now with you; but had you been really angry at it, I 
could not blame you; for, to say the truth, it is not 
very taking at first sight. But look you, Sir, now 
you are abroad, does not the sun shine as bright 
here as in Essex, Middlesex, or Kent, or any of 
your Southern counties ? 

Viat. “Vis a delicate morning indeed! and I now 
think this a marvellous pretty place. 

Pisce. Whether you think so or no, you cannot 
oblige me more than to say so; and those of my 
friends who know my humour, and are so kind as 
to comply with it, usually flatter me that way. But 
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look you, Sir, now you are at the brink of the hill, 
how do you like my river, the vale it winds through, 


like a snake, and the situation of my little fishing- 
house ? 


Viat. ‘Trust me, ’tis all very fine; and the house 
seems at this distance a neat building. 

fise. Good enough for that purpose. And here 
is a bowling-green too, close by it; so, though I am 
myself no very good bowler, I am not totally devoted 
to my own pleasure, but that I have also some regard 
to other men’s. And now, Sir, you are come to the 
door, pray walk in; and there we wil] sit, and talk 
as long as you please. 


Viat. Stay, what’s here over the door? Pisca- 
TORIBUS SACRUM.' Why, then, I perceive I have 
some title here; for I am one of them, though one 
of the worst. And here below it js the cypher too 
you spoke of, and ’tis prettily contrived. Has my 


* Under this motto is the cypher figured on the title-page. The fishing- 
house is partly described in the text, but the following more detailed descrip- 
tion was furnished to Sir John Hawkins by a friend, who, at his request, went 
expressly to see it in 1784. “It is of stone ; the room inside, a cube of about 
fifteen feet, is paved with black and white marble ; in the middle is a Square 
black marble table, supported by two stone feet. The room is wainscoted 
with curious mouldings that divide the panels up to the ceiling. On the larger 
panels are painted some of the adjacent scenery with persons fishing ; and on 
the smaller ones various sorts of tackle used in angling. In the further corner, 
on the left, 4s a fireplace with a chimney ; and on the right, a large buffet 
with folding doors, whereon are the portraits of Cotton, with a boy-servant, 
and Walton, in the dress of the time. Underneath is a cupboard, on the door 
whereof the figures of a Trout and a Grayling are well portrayed. The edifice 
at this time (1784) was in but indifferent condition, the paintings, and even 
the wainscoting in many places, being much decayed.” 

The engraving here given ot this fishing-house is by Audinet, from a painting 
by Samuel in 1799. 
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master Walton ever been here to see it? for it 
seems new built. 

Pisce. Yes, he saw it cut in the stone before it was 
set up, but never in the posture it now stands; for 
the house was but building when he was last here, 
and not raised so high as the arch of the door. 
And I am afraid he will not see it yet; for he has 
lately writ me word he doubts his coming down 
the summer; which, I do assure you, was the worst 
news he could possibly have sent me. 

Viat. Men must sometimes mind their affairs to 
make more room for their pleasures. And ‘tis odds 
he is as much displeased with the business that 
keeps him from you, as you are that he comes not. 
But I am the most pleased with this little house of 
anything I ever saw; it stands in a kind of peninsula 
too, with a delicate clear river about it. I dare 
hardly go in, lest I should not like it so well within 
as without; but by your leave I'll try. Why, this is 
better and better. Fine lights, finely wainscoted, 
and all exceeding neat, with a marble table and all 
in the middle. 

Pisce. Knough, Sir, enough! I have laid open to 
you the part where I can worst defend myself, and 
now you attack me there. Come, boy, set two 
chairs, and whilst I am taking a pipe of tobacco,’ 
which is always my breakfast, we will, if you please, 
talk of some other subject. 


1 See p. 133, and note on p. 134. 
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Viat. None fitter, then, Sir, for the time and place 
than those instructions you promised. 

Pisc. | begin to doubt by something I discover 
in you whether I am able to instruct you or no: 
though, if you are really a stranger to our clear 
northern rivers, I still think T can, and therefore, 
since it is yet too early in the morning at this 
time of the year—to-day being but the seventh of 
March—to cast a fly upon the water, if you will 
direct me what kind of fishing for a Trout I shall 
read you a lecture on, I am willing and ready to 
obey you. 

Viat. Why, Sir, if you will so far oblige me, and 
that it may not be too troublesome to you, I would 
entreat you would run through the whole body of 
it: and I will not conceal from you that I am so 
far in love with you, your courtesy, and your pretty 
moorland seat, as to resolve to stay with you long 
enough—by intervals, for I will not oppress you—to 
hear all you can say upon that subject. 

Pisce. You cannot oblige me more than by such 
a promise. And therefore, without more ceremony, 
I will begin to tell you that my father Walton 
having read to you before, it would look like pre- 
sumption in me, and peradventure would do so in 
any other man, to pretend to give lessons for angling 
after him, who, I do really believe, understands as 
much of it at least as any man in England, did I 
not pre-acquaint you that I am not tempted to it 
by any vain opinion of myself that I am able to 
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give you better directions; but having from my 
childhood pursued the recreation of angling in very 
clear rivers, truly I think by much (some of them at 
least) the clearest in this kingdom, and the manner 
of angling here with us by reason of that exceeding 
clearness being something different from the method 
commonly used in others, which, by being not near 
so bright, admit of stronger tackle, and allow a 
nearer approach to the stream, I may peradventure 
give you some instructions that may be of use even 
in your own rivers, and shall bring you acquainted 
with more flies—and show you how to make them, 
and with what dubbing too—than he has taken 
notice of in his Complete Angler. 

Viat. I beseech you, Sir, do; and if you will lend 
me your steel, I will light a pipe the while, for that 
is commonly my breakfast in a morning too.’ 


1 See p. 134, note. It is of interest to note here that in those days the 
fisherman lit his pipe with tinder ignited by means of flint and steel. 


Che Second Day—Continued. 
CHAPTER IV.—Angeling for Trout or Grayling. 


PISCATOR. 


SASSY! then, Sir, to begin methodically, 
AN < bx | as a master in any art should do; 
: and I will not deny but that I think 
myself a master in this; I shall divide 

oe Angling for Trout or Grayling into 
these three ways: at the top, at the bottom, and in 
the middle; which three ways, though they are all 
of them, as I shall hereafter endeavour to make it 
appear, in some sort common to both those kinds of 
fish, yet are they not so generally and absolutely so 
but that they will necessarily require a distinction ; 
which, in due place, I will also give you. 

That which we call Angling-at-the-top, is with a 
fly ; at the bottom, with a eround-bait ; in the middle, 
with a minnow or ground-bait. 

Angling-at-the-top is of two sorts: with a quick 
fly, or with an artificial fly. 

That we call Angling-at-the-bottom is also of two 
sorts ; by hand, or with a cork or float. 

That we call Angling-in-the-middle is also of two 
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sorts; with a Minnow for a Trout, or with a ground- 
bait for a Grayling. 

Of all which several sorts of angling I will, if you 
can have the patience to hear me, give you the best 
account I can. 

Viat. The trouble will be yours, and mine the 
pleasure and the obligation ; I beseech you therefore 
to proceed. 

Pise. Why then, first, of fly-fishing. 
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Che Second Day— Continued 


CHAPTER V.—O/f fly -Jishing and how to make a Fly. 


PISCATOR. 


2) LY-FISHING, or fishing-at-the-top, is, 

4] as I said before, of two sorts: with a 
natural and living fly, or with an arti- 
ficial and made fly. 

First then, of the Natural Fly, of 
which we generally use but two sorts, and those but 
in the two months of May and June only, namely, the 
Green-drake and the Stone-fly ; though I have made 
use of a third that way, called the Camlet-fly, with 
very good success for Grayling; but never saw it 
angled with by any other after this manner, my 
master only excepted, who died many years ago, and 
was one of the best anglers that ever I knew. 

These are to be angled with with a short line, not 
much more than half the length of your rod, if the 
air be still; or with a longer, very near or all out as 
long as your rod, if you have any wind to carry it 
from you. And this way of fishing we call daping, 
dabbing, or dibbing ; wherein you are always to have 
your line flying before you up or down the river as 


the wind serves, and to angle as near as you can to 
143 
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the bank of the same side whereon you stand ; 
though where you see a fish rise near you, you may 
euide your quick fly over him, whether in the middle, 
or on the contrary side; and if you are pretty well 
out of sight, either by kneeling, or the interposition 
of a bank or bush, you may almost be sure to raise, 
and take him too, if it be presently done; the fish 
will, otherwise, peradventure be removed to some 
other place, if it be in the still deeps, where he is 
always in motion, and roving up and down to look 
for prey, though in a stream you may almost always, 
especially if there be a good stone near, find him in 
the same place. Your line ought in this case to be 
three good hairs next the hook, both by reason you 
are in this kind of angling to expect the biggest fish, 
and also that wanting length to give him line after 
he is struck, you must be forced to tug for it: to 
which I will also add, that not an inch of your line 
being to be suffered to touch the water in dibbing, 
it may be allowed to be the stronger. I should now 
give you a description of those flies, their shape and 
colour, and then give you an account of their breed- 
ing, and withal show you how to keep and use 
them; but shall defer them to their proper place 
and season. 7 

Viat. In earnest, Sir, you discourse very rationally 
of this affair, and I am glad to find myself mistaken 
in you, for in plain truth I did not expect so much 
from you. 

Pisce. Nay, Sir, I can tell you a great deal more 
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than this, and will conceal nothing from you. But 
I must now come to the second way of Angling-at- 
the-top, which is with an artificial fly, which also T 
Will show you how to make before I have done. 
But, first, shall acquaint you that, with this, you 
are to angle with a line longer by a yard and a 
half, or sometimes two yards, than your rod: and 
with both this and the other, in a still day, in the 
streams ; in a breeze that curls the water, in the 
still deeps, where, excepting in May and June, when 
the best Trouts will lie in shallow streams to watch 
for prey, and even then, too, you are like to hit the 
best fish. 

For the length of your rod, you are always to 
be governed by the breadth of the river you shall 
choose to angle at; and for a Trout-river, one of five 
or six yards long is commonly enough; and longer, 
though never so neatly and _ artificially made, it 
ought not to be, if you intend to fish at ease; and 
if otherwise, where lies the sport ? 

Of these, the best that ever I saw are made in 
Yorkshire, which are all of one piece, that is to say, 
of six, eight, ten, or twelve pieces, so neatly joined, 
and tied together with fine thread below and silk 
above, as to make it taper like a switch, and to ply 
with a true bent to your hand. And these, too, are 
light, being made of fir-wood for two or three lengths 
nearest to the hand, and of other wood nearer to the 
top; that a man might very easily manage the longest 


of them that ever I saw with one hand, And these, 
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when you have given over angling for a season, 
being taken to pieces, and laid up in some dry 
place, may afterwards be set together again in their 
former postures, and will be as straight, sound, and 
good as the first hour they were made; and being 
laid in oil and colour, according to your master 
Walton’s directions, will last many years. 

The length of your line, to a man that knows how 
to handle his rod, and to cast it, is no manner of 
encumbrance, excepting in woody places, and in 
landing of a fish, which every one that can afford 
to angle for pleasure has somebody to do for him. 
And the length of line is a mighty advantage to the 
fishing at distance, and to fish fine and far-off is the 
first and principal rule for Trout-angling. 

Your line in this case should never be less [than], 
nor ever exceed, two hairs next to the hook, for one 
(though some, I know, will pretend to more art 
than their fellows) is indeed too few, the least 
accident, with the finest hand, being sufficient to 
break it; but he that cannot kill a Trout of twenty 
inches long with two in a river clear of wood and 
weeds, as this and some others of ours are, deserves 
not the name of an angler.’ 

Now, to have your whole line as it ought to be, 
two of the first lengths nearest the hook should be 
of two hairs a-piece; the next three lengths above 
them of three; the next three above them of four; 


_ . 1} See the directions for rod and line in Chap, XXI., Part I. 
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and so, of five, and six, and seven, to the very top ; by 
which means your rod and tackle will, in a manner, 
be taper from your very hand to your hook : your line 
will fall much better and straighter, and cast your fly 
to any certain place to which the hand and eye shall 
direct it with less weight and violence that would 
otherwise circle the water, and fright away the fish. 

In casting your line do it always before you,! and 
so that your fly may first fall upon the water, and 
as little of your line with it as is possible ; though 
if the wind be stiff, you will then of necessity be 
compelled to drown a good part of your line to keep 
your fly in the water. And in casting your fly, you 
must aim at the further or nearer bank, as the wind 
serves your turn, which also will be with and against 
you on the same side several times jn an hour, as 
the river winds in its course, and you will be forced 
to angle up and down by turns accordingly ; but are 
to endeavour, as much as you can, to have the wind 
evermore on your back. And always be sure to 
stand as far off the bank as your length will give 
you leave when you throw to the contrary side: 
though when the wind will not permit you so to do, 
and that you are constrained to angle on the same 
side whereon you stand, you must then stand on 
the very brink of the river, and cast your fly to the 
utmost length of your rod and line up or down the 
river, as the gale serves, 


1 “ Till you are a proficient,” says Sir John Hawkins, ‘‘ every throw will go 
near to cost you a hook ; therefore practise for some time without one.” 
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It only remains, touching your line, to enquire 
whether your two hairs next to the hook are better 
twisted, or open? And for that, I should declare 
that I think the open way the better, because it 
makes less show in the water; but that I have found 
an inconyenience or two, or three, that have made 
me almost weary of that way; of which one is, that 
without dispute they are not so strong open as 
twisted; another, that they are not easily to be 
fastened of so exact an equal length in the arming, 
that the one will not cause the other to bag, by 
which means a man has but one hair upon the 
matter to trust to; and the last is, that these loose 
flying hairs are not only more apt to catch upon every 
twig, or bent, they meet with, but moreover the hook, 
in falling upon the water, will very often rebound, 
and fly back betwixt the hairs, and there stick 
(which, in a rough water especially, is not presently 
to be discerned by the angler), so as the point of the 
hook shall stand reversed ; by which means your fly 
swims backward, makes a much greater circle in the 
water, and, till taken home to you and set right, will 
never raise any fish, or if it should, | am sure, but 
by a very extraordinary chance, can hit none, 

Having done with both these ways of fishing-at- 
the-top, the length of your rod, and line, and all, I 
am next to teach you how to make a fly; and after- 
wards of what dubbing you are to make the several 
flies I shall hereafter name to you. 

In making a fly then, which is not a Hackle or 
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Palmer-fly (for of those, and their several kinds, we 
shall have occasion to speak every month in the 
year’), you are first to hold your hook fast betwixt 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, with the 
back of the shank upwards, and the point towards 
your fingers’ ends; then take a strong small silk of 
the colour of the fly you intend to make, wax it well 
with wax of the same colour too; to which end you 
are always, by the way, to have wax of all colours 
about you; and draw it betwixt your finger and 
thumb to the head of the shank, and then whip it 
twice or thrice about the bare hook, which (you must 
know) is done, both to prevent slipping, and also 
that the shank of the hook may not cut the hairs of 
your towght,” which sometimes it will otherwise do, 
Which being done, take your line and draw it like- 
wise betwixt your finger and thumb, holding the 
hook so fast, as only to suffer it to pass by, until you 
have the knot of your towght almost to the middle 
of the shank of your hook, on the inside of it; then 
whip your silk twice or thrice about both hook and 
line, as hard as the strength of the silk will permit. 
Which being done, strip the feather for the wings 
proportionable to the bigness of your fly; placing 
that side downwards which grew uppermost before, 
upon the back of the hook ; leaving so much only as 
to serve for the length of the wing of the point of 


1 See further on, Chap. VII. 
* This is a north-country word, and is generally applied to a piece of rope 
yarn for tying up a sack. ) 
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the plume lying reversed from the end of the shank 
upwards: then whip your silk twice or thrice about 
the root-end of the feather, hook, and towght. 
Which being done, clip off the root-end of the 
feather close-by the arming, and then whip the silk, 
fast and firm, about the hook and towght, until you 
come to the bend of the hook, but not further as 
you do at London, and so make a very unhandsome 
and, in plain English, a very unnatural and shapeless 
fly. Which being done, cut away the end of your 
towght and fasten it. And then take your dubbing, 
which is to make the body of your fly, as much as 
you think convenient; and holding it lightly with 
your hook betwixt the finger and thumb of your left 
hand, take your silk with the right, and twisting it 
betwixt the finger and thumb of that hand, the dub- 
bing will spin itself about the silk, which when it 
has done, whip it about the armed-hook, backward, 
till you come to the setting-on of the wings. And 
then take the feather for the wings and divide it 
equally into two parts; and turn them back towards 
the bend of the hook, the one on the one side and 
the other on the other of the shank; holding them 
fast in that posture betwixt the fore-finger and thumb 
of the left hand; which done, warp them so down as 
to stand and slope towards the bend of the hook; 
and having warped up to the end of the shank, hold 
the fly fast betwixt the finger and thumb of your left 
hand, and then take the silk betwixt the finger and 
thumb of your right hand, and where the warping 
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ends, pinch or nip it with your thumb nail against 
your finger, and strip away the remainder of your 
dubbing from the silk; and then with the bare silk 
Whip it once or twice about, make the wings to stand 
in due order, fasten, and cut it off. After which, 
with the point of a needle, raise up the dubbing 
gently from the warp; twitch off the superfluous 
hairs of your dubbing; leave the wings of an equal 
length—your fly will never else swim true—and the 
work is done. 

And this way of making a fly, which is certainly 
the best of all other, was taught me by a kinsman 
of mine, one Captain Henry Jackson, a near neigh- 
bour, an admirable fly-angler, by many degrees the 
best fly-maker that ever I yet met with. And now 
that I have told you how a fly is to be made, you 
shall presently see me make one with which you 
may peradventure take a Trout this morning, not- 
withstanding the unlikeliness of the day; for it is 
now nine of the clock, and fish will begin to rise, if 
they will rise to-day. I will walk along by you, and 
look on; and after dinner, I will proceed in my 
lecture of fly-fishing. 

Viat. 1 contess I long to be at the river ; and yet 
I! could sit here all day to hear you; but some of 
the oné, and some of the other will do well; and 
I have a mighty ambition to take a Trout in your 
river Dove. 

Pisce. | warrant you shall; I would not, for more 
than I will speak of, but you should: seeing I have 
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so extolled my river to you; nay, I will keep you 
here for a month, but you shall have one good day 
of sport before you go. 

Viat. You will find me, I doubt, too tractable that 
way; for, in good earnest, if business would give 
me leave, and that it were fit, I could find in my 
heart to stay with you for ever. 

Pisce. 1 thank you, Sir, for that kind expression ; 
and now let me look out my things to make this fly 


Che Second Day—Contkinued. 


CHAPTER VI.—Further Directions on FLY-MAKING. 


PISCATOR. 


yg ONY: OY! come, give me my dubbing bag 
\ Cats ib here presently ; and now, Sir, since 
Xj I find you so honest a man, I will 
|| make no scruple to lay open my trea- 
sure before you. | 
Viat. Did ever any one see the like! what a heap 
of trumpery is here! certainly never an angler in 
Kurope has his shop half so well furnished as you 
have. 
fisc. You perhaps may think now, that I rake 
together this trumpery, as you call it, for show only, 
to the end that such as see it, which are not many 
I assure you, may think me a great master in the 
art of angling; but let me tell you, here are some 
colours, as contemptible as they seem here, that are 
very hard to be got; and scarce any one of them 
which, if it should be lost, I should not miss, and 
be concerned about the loss of it too once in the 
year. But look you, Sir, amongst all these T will 
choose out these two colours only; of which, this 


is bear’s hair, this darker, no great matter what; 
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but I am sure I have killed a great deal of fish with 
it; and with one or both of these, you shall take 
Trout or Grayling this very day, notwithstanding 
all disadvantages, or my art shall fail me. 

Viat. You promise comfortably, and I have a great 
deal of reason to believe everything you say; but I 
wish the fly were made that we were at it. 

Pise. That will not be long in doing; and pray 
observe then. You see first how | hold my hook, 
and thus I begin. Look you, here are my first two or 
three whips about the bare hook ; thus I join hook 
and line; thus I put on my wings; thus I twirl and 
lap on my dubbing; thus I work it up towards the 
head; thus I part my wings; thus I nip my super- 
fluous dubbing from the silk ; thus fasten ; thus trim 
and adjust my fly; and there is a fly made. And 
now how do you like it? 

Viat. In earnest, admirably well; and it perfectly 
resembles a fly; but we about London make the 
bodies of our flies both much bigger and longer, so 
long as even almost to the very beard of the hook. 

Pise. I know it very well, and had one of those 
flies given me by an honest gentleman who came 
with my father Walton to give me a visit; which, 
to tell you the truth, | hung in my parlour-window 
to laugh at; but, Sir, you know the proverb, ‘‘'They 
who go to Rome, must do as they at Rome do;” 
and believe me, you must here make your flies after 
this fashion, or you will take no fish. Come! I will 
look you out a line, and you shall put it on, and 
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try it. There, Sir, now I think you are fitted. And 
now beyond the farther end of the walk you shall 
begin. TI see, at that bend of the water above, the 
air crisps the water a little: knit your line first here, 
and then go up thither, and see what you can do. 

Viat. Did you see that, Sir? 

Pise. Yes, I saw the fish; and he saw you too, 
which made him turn short. You must fish further 
off, if you intend to have any sport here; this is 
no New River, let me tell you! That was a good 
Trout, believe me; did you touch him? 

Viat. No, I would I had, we would not have 
parted so. Look you, there was another! this is an 
excellent fly ! ‘ 

Pise. That fly, I am sure, would kill fish, if the 
day were right; but they only chew at it, I see, and 
will not take it. Come, Sir, let us return back to 
the fishing-house ; this still water, I see, will not do 
our business to-day; you shall now, if you please, 
make a fly yourself, and try what you can do in the 
streams with that; and I know a Trout taken with 
a fly of your own making, will please you better 
than twenty with one of mine. Give me that bag 
again, sirrah! Look you, Sir, there is a hook, 
towght," silk, and a feather for the wings : be doing 
with those ; and I will look you out a dubbing that 
I think will do. 

Viat. This is a very little hook, 


' See p. 149, note 2, 
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Pise. That may serve to inform you that it is for 
a very little fly, and you must make your wings 
accordingly, for as the case stands, it must be a 
little fly, and a very little one too, that must do 
your business. Well said! believe me, you shift 
your fingers very handsomely. I doubt I have 
taken upon me to teach my master. So, here’s your 
dubbing now. 

Viat. This dubbing is very black. 

Pise, It appears so in hand, but step to the door 
and hold it up betwixt your eye and the sun, and 
it will appear a shining red. Let me tell you, never 
aman in England can discern the true colour of a 
dubbing any way but that, and therefore choose 
always to make your flies on such a sunshine day as 
this, which also you may the better do because it is 
worth nothing to fish in. Here! put it on; and be 
sure to make the body of your fly as slender as you 
can. Very good! upon my word, you have made a 

marvellous handsome fly. 
_ -Viat. 1 am very glad to hear it; it is the first that 
ever | made of this kind in my life. 

Pisce. Away, away! You are a doctor at it; but I 
will not commend you too much, lest I make you 
proud. Come, put it on; and you shall now go 
downward to some streams betwixt the rocks, below 
the little foot-bridge you see there, and try your 
fortune. ‘Take heed of slipping into the water as 
you follow me under this rock. So, now you are 
over, and now throw-in. 
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Viat. This is a fine stream, indeed. There’s one ! 
I have him. 

Pise. And a precious catch you have of him ; pull 
him out: I see you have a tender hand. This is a 
diminutive gentleman; e’en throw him in again, and 
let him grow till he be more worthy your anger. 

Viat. Pardon me, Sir, all’s fish that comes to the 
hook with me now. Another! 

Pise. And of the same standing. 

Viat. 1 see I shall have good sport now; another! 
and a Grayling. Why, you have fish here at will. 

Pise, Come, come! cross the bridge, and go down 
the other side lower, where you will find finer streams 
and better sport, I hope, than this. Look you, Sir, 
here is a fine stream now. You have length enough. 
Stand a little further off, let me entreat you; and do 
but fish this stream like an artist, and peradventure 
a good fish may fall to your share. How now! 
what! is all gone? 

Viat. No, I but touched him; but that was a fish 
worth taking. 

Pisc. Why, now, let me tell you, you lost that fish 
by your own fault, and through your own eagerness 
and haste ; for you are never to offer to strike a good 
fish, if he do not strike himself, till first you see him 
turn his head after he has taken your fly, and then 
you can never strain your tackle in the striking, if 
you strike with any manner of moderation. Come ! 
throw-in once again, and fish me this stream by 
inches ; for I assure you, here are very good fish, 
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both ‘rout and Grayling lie here; and at that great 
stone on the other side, ’t is ten to one a good ‘Trout 
gives you a meeting. 

Via. | have him now, but he has gone down 
towards the bottom. I cannot see what he is, yet 
he should be a good fish by his weight; but he 
makes no great stir. 

Pisce. Why then, by what you say, I dare venture 
to assure you, ’t is a Grayling, which is one of the 
deadest-hearted fishes in the world, and the bigger 
he is, the more easily taken. Look you, now you 
see him plain; I told you what he was. Bring 
hither that landing-net, boy! And now, Sir, he is 
your own; and, believe me, a good one, sixteen 
inches long I warrant him; I have taken none such 
this year. 

Viat. 1 never saw a Grayling before look so black. 

Pise. Did you not? why, then, let me tell you that 
you never saw one before in right season; for then 
a Grayling is very black about his head, gills, and 
down his back, and has his belly of a dark grey, 
dappled with black spots, as you see this is; and 
I am apt to conclude that from thence he derives 
his name of Umber." Though I must tell you this 
fish is past his prime, and begins to decline, and 
was in better season at Christmas than he is now. 
But move on ; for it grows towards dinner-time, and 
there is a very great and fine stream below under 


1 See vol. i. p. 181. 
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that rock that fills the deepest pool in all the river, 
where you are almost sure of a good fish. 

Viat. Let him come, Ill try a fall with him. But 
I had thought that the Grayling had been always in 
season with the Trout, and had come in and gone 
out with him. 

Pise. Oh no! assure yourself a Grayling is a winter- 
fish ; but such a one as would deceive any but such 
as know him very well indeed: for his flesh even 
in his worst season is so firm, and will so easily 
calver* that in plain truth he is very good meat at 
all times; but in his perfect season, which, by the 
way, none but an overgrown Grayling will ever be, 
I think him so good a fish, as to be little inferior 
to the best Trout that ever I tasted in my life. 

Viat. Here’s another skip-jack, and I have raised 
five or six more, at least, whilst you were speaking. 
Well, go thy way, little Dove! thou art the finest 
river that ever I saw, and the fullest of fish. Indeed, 
Sir, I like it so well, that I am afraid you will be 
troubled with me once a year, so long as we two 
live. 

Pisce. Tam afraid T shall not, Sir; but were you once 
here, a May or a June, if good sport would tempt you 
I should then expect you would sometimes see me ; 
for you would then Say it were a fine river indeed, 
if you had once seen the sport at the height. 


? Calver, that is, will cut without breaking to pieces, implying that the fish 
is firm and in season. The term calver, however, is well-nigh obsolete ; the 
modern substitute is crznzf. 
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Viat. Which I will do if I live, and that you 


please to give me leave. ‘There was one! and there 
another ! 

Pise. And all this in a strange river, and with a 
fly of your own making! why what a dangerous man 
are you! 

Viat. Aye, Sir, but who taught me? and as Dameetas 
says by his man Dorus, so you may say by me, 


“Tf my man such praises have, 
What then have I who taught the knave ?” ! 


But what have we got here? a rock springing up 
in the middle of the river! this is one of the oddest 
sights that ever I saw. 

Pisce. Why, Sir, from that pike that you see stand- 
ing up there, distant from the rock this is called 
Pike-Pool. And young Mr. Izaak Walton was so 
pleased with it, as to draw it in landscape in black 
and white in a blank book I have at home, as he 
has done several prospects of my house also; which 
I keep for a memorial of his favour, and will show 
you when we come up to dinner. 


1 Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 4to, London, 1590; folio, 1593. 

* It is a rock in the shape of a steeple, and almost as big. It stands in 
the midst of the river Dove, and not far from Cotton’s house, below which 
the river takes a swift turn betwixt many mighty rocks, much higher and bigger 
than St. Paul’s. Here the water being opposed by one of the highest of them, 
has, at last, forced a way through it; and after a mile’s concealment, appears 


again with more beauty than ever, running through the most pleasant valleys 
and meadows. 
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Viat. Has young master Izaak Walton been here 
too? 

Pise. Yes, marry! has he, Sir: and that, again 
and again too; and in France since, and at Rome, 
and at Venice, and I can’t tell where; but I intend 
to ask him a great many hard questions so soon 
as I can see him, which will be, God willing, next 
month. In the meantime, Sir, to come to this fine 
Stream at the head of this great pool, you must 
venture over these slippery, cobling stones. Believe 
me, Sir, there you were nimble, or else you had 
been down. But now you are got over, look to 
yourself; for, on my word, if a fish rise here, he is 
like to be such a one as will endanger your tackle. 
How now! 

Viat. | think you have such command here over 
the fishes, that you can raise them by your word, 
as they say conjurors can do spirits, and afterward 
make them do what you bid them; for here’s a 
Trout has taken! my fly; I had rather have lost a 
crown. What luck’s this! he was a lovely fish, and 
turned up a side like a Salmon! 

Pisce. Oh, Sir, this is a war where you sometimes 
win, and must sometimes expect to lose. Never 
concern yourself for the loss of your fly ; for, ten 
to one, I teach you to make a better. Who's that 
calls ? 

Serv. Sir, will it please you to come to dinner? 


* Taken, in the worst sense, i.e. broken away with it. 
VOL, II, L 
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Pisc. We come. You hear, Sir, we are called ; 
and now take your choice, whether you will climb 
this steep hill before you, from the top of which 
you will go directly into the house, or back again 
over these stepping-stones, and about by the bridge. 

Viat. Nay; sure, the nearest way is best; at least 
my stomach tells me so; and I am now so well 
acquainted with your rocks, that I fear them not. 

Pisc. Come then, follow me. And so soon as we 
have dined, we will down again to the little house ; 
where I will begin, at the place I left off about fly- 
fishing, and read you another lecture; for I have a 
ereat deal more to say upon that subject. 

Viat. The more the better; I could never have 
met with a more obliging master, my first excepted. 
Nor such sport can all the rivers about London ever 
afford, as is to be found in this pretty river. 

Pisce. You deserve to have better; both because 
I see you are willing to take pains, and for liking 
this little so well; and better, 1 hope to show you 
before we part. 
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CHAPTER VII.—Fies Jor the Months of January, February, 
March, April, and part of May. 


VIATOR. 


— 


KESe— sxe OME, Sir, having now well dined, and 
rf CP. ~f]| being again set in your little house, 
aye «61 will now challenge your promise, 
and entreat you to proceed in your 
instruction for fly-fishing ; which that 
you may be the better encouraged to do, I will assure 
you that I have not lost, I think, one syllable of 
what you have told me: but very well retain all your 
directions both for the rod, line, and making a fly. 
And now desire an account of the flies themselves, 
Pise. Why, Sir, I am ready to give it you, and 
shall have the whole afternoon to do it in if nobody 
come in to interrupt us; for you must know, besides 
the unfitness of the day, that the afternoons so early 
in March signify very little to angling with a fly, 
though with a minnow or a worm something might, 
I confess, be done. 
to begin then where I left off My father Walton 


tells us of but twelve artificial flies only to angle 
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with at-the-top, and gives their names; of which 
some are common with us here, and I think I guess 
at most of them by his description; and I believe 
they all breed and are taken in our rivers, though 
we do not make them either of the same dubbing or 
fashion. And it may be in the rivers about London, 
which I presume he has most frequented, and where 
’t is likely he has done most execution, there is not 
much notice taken of many more; but we are ac- 
quainted with several others here, though perhaps 
I may reckon some of his by other names too; but 
if I do, I shall make you amends by an addition to 
his catalogue. And although the fore-named great 
master in the art of angling, for so in truth he is, 
tells you that no man should, in honesty, catch a 
Trout till the middle of March, yet I hope he will 
give a man leave sooner to take a Grayling, which, as 
I told you, is in the dead months in his best season: 
and do assure you, which I remember by a very re- 
markable token, I did once take upon the sixth day 
of December one, and only one, of the biggest Gray- 
lings and the best in season that ever I yet saw or 
tasted: and do usually take Trouts, too, and with a 
fly, not only before the middle of this month, but 
almost every year in February, unless it be a very 
ill spring indeed. And have, sometimes in January, 
so early as New Yeavr’s tide, and in frost and snow, 
taken Grayling in a warm sunshine day for an hour 


1 See vol. i. pp. 153-155. 
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or two about noon. And to fish for him with a 
grub it is then the best time of all. 

I shall therefore begin my fly-fishing with that 
month (though, I confess, very few begin so soon, 
and that, such as are so fond of the sport as to em- 
brace all opportunities, can rarely in that month find 
a day fit for their purpose), and tell you that, upon 
my knowledge, these flies in a warm sun, for an hour 
or two in the day, are certainly taken. 


JANUARY. 


1. A Rep Brown, with wings of the male of a 
mallard almost white; the dubbing of the tail of a 
black long-coated cur, such as they commonly make 
mufis of, for the hair on the tail of such a dog dyes 
and turns to a red brown, but the hair of a smooth- 
coated dog of the same colour will not do, because 
it will not dye, but retains its natural colour. {| The 
dubbing is to be warped on with red silk. See No. 
1, Hebruary.] And this fly is taken in a warm 
sun this whole month through. 

2. There is also a very little Brigut Dun GNAT, as 
little as can possibly be made, so little as never to be 
fished-with with above one hair next the hook ; and 
this is to be made of a mixed dubbing of marten’s 
fur and the white of a hare’s scut, with a very white 
and small wing. And it is no great matter how fine 
you fish, for nothing will rise in this month but a 
Grayling, and of them I never at this season saw any, 
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taken with a fly, of above a foot long in my life. 
But of little ones about the bigness of a Smelt in a 
warm day and a glowing sun, you may take enough 
with these two flies; and they are both taken the 
whole month through. 


FEBRUARY. 


1. Where the Rep Brown of the last month ends, 
another, almost of the same colour, begins; with 
this saving, that the dubbing of this must be of 
somewhat a blacker colour, and both of them warped 
on with red silk. The dubbing that should make 
this fly, and that is the truest colour, is to be got off 
the black spot of a hog’s ear; not that a black spot 
in any part of the hog will not afford the same colour, 
but that the hair in that place is by many degrees 
softer and more fit for the purpose. His wing must 
be as the other |No. 1, in January], and this kills all 
this month, and is called the LesseR RED brown. 

2. This month also, a PLain Hackie or Palmer- 
fly, made with a rough black body, either of black 
spaniel’s fur or the whirl of an ostrich feather and 
the red hackle of a capon over all, will kill, and if 
the weather be right make very good sport. 

3. Also a Lesser HAcKLE with a black body, also 
silver twist, over that, and a red feather over all, 
will fill your pannier (if the month be open and not 
bound up in ice and snow) with very good fish; but 
in case of a frost and snow you are to angle only 
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with the smallest gnats, browns, and duns, you can 
make; and with those are only to expect Graylings 
no bigger than Sprats. 

4. In this month, upon a whirling-round water, 
we have a Great Hacker: the body black, and 
wrapped with a red feather of a capon untrimmed, 
that is, the whole length of the hackle staring out 
(for we sometimes barb the hackle-feather, short, all 
over ; sometimes barb it only a little ; and sometimes 
barb it close underneath), leaving the whole length 
of the feather on the top or back of the fly, which 
makes it swim better, and, as occasion serves, kills 
very great fish. 

5. We make use also, in this month, of another 
GREAT HackiE; the body black, and ribbed over 
with gold-twist, and a red feather over all, which 
also does great execution. 

6. Also a Great Dun; made with dun bear’s hair, 
and the wings of the grey feather of a mallard near 
unto his tail; which is absolutely the best fly can be 
thrown upon a river this month, and with which an 
angler shall have admirable sport. 

7. We have also, this month, the Grear Buug 
Don; the dubbing of the bottom of bear’s hair next 
to the roots, mixed with a little blue camlet; the 
wings, of the dark grey feather of a mallard. 

8. We have also, this month, a Dark Brown ; 
the dubbing of the brown hair off the flank of a 
brended cow, and the wings of the grey drake’s 
feather. 
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And note that these several hackles or palmer- 
flies are some for one water and one sky, and some 
for another; and, according to the change of those, 
we alter their size and colour. And-note, also, that 
both in this and all other months of the year, when 
you do not certainly know what fly is taken, or 
cannot see any fish to rise, you are, then, to put on 
a small hackle, if the water be clear, or a bigger, if 
something dark, until you have taken one ; and then, 
thrusting your fingers through his gills, to pull out 
his gorge, which, being opened with your knife, you 
will then discover what fly is taken, and may fit 
yourself accordingly. 

For the making of a Hackle or Palmer-fly, my 
father Walton has already given you sufficient 
direction.’ 


MARCH. 


For this month you are to use all the same hackles 
and flies with the other, but you are to make them 
less. 

1. We have, besides, for this month a little Dun 
called a WHIRLING Don, though it is not the Whirl- 
ing Dun indeed, which is one of the best flies we 
have. And for this the dubbing must be of the 
bottom fur of a squirrel’s tail, and the wing of the 
grey feather of a drake. 

2, Also a Bricut Brown. ‘The dubbing either 


1 See vol. i. pp. 160, 161. 
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of the brown of a spaniel, or that of a cow's flank, 
with a grey wing. 

3. Also a Wurrish Dun. Made of the roots of 
camel's hair, and the wings of the grey feather of a 
mallard. : 

4. There is also for this month a fly called the 
THoRN-TREE Fiy. The dubbing an absolute black, 
mixed with eight or ten hairs of Isabella-coloured ! 
mohair: the body as little as can be made: and 
the wings of a bright mallard’s feather: an admir- 
able fly, and in great repute amongst us for a 
killer. 

5. There is, besides this, another Biug Dun, the 
dubbing of which it is made being thus to be got. 
Take a small-tooth comb, and with it comb the neck 
of a black greyhound, and the down that sticks in 
the teeth will be the finest blue that ever you saw. 
The wings of this fly can hardly be too white, and 
he is taken about the tenth of this month, and 
lasteth till the four-and-twenticth. 

6. From the tenth of this month also til] towards 
the end is taken a little BLack Guat. The dubbing 
either of the fur of a black water-dog, or the down 


’ A kind of whitish yellow, or, as some say, buff colour a little soiled. The 
name for this ‘particular tint is said to have originated thus :—The Archduke 
Albert, who had married the Infanta Isabella, daughter of Philip II., king of 
Spain, with whom he had the Low Countries in dowry, in the year 1602, 
having determined to lay siege to Ostend, then in the possession of the Pro- 
testants, the princess, who attended him in that expedition, made a vow, that 
till it was taken she would never change her garments, Contrary to expec- 
tations, it was three years before the city was reduced, in which time, her 
highness’s linen had acquired the above-mentioned hue. 
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of a young black water-coot ;' the wings, of the male 
of a mallard, as white as may be; the body as little 
as you possibly can make it, and the wings as short 
as his body. 

7. From the sixteenth of this month also to the 
end of it we use a Bricut Brown, the dubbing for 
which is to be had out of a skinner’s lime-pits, and 
of the hair of an abortive calf, which the lime will 
turn to be so bright as to shine like gold: for the 
wings of this fly the feather of a brown hen is best : 
which fly is also taken till the tenth of April. 


APRIL. 


All the same hackles and flies that were taken in 
March will be taken in this month also, with this 
distinction only concerning the flies, that all the 
browns be lapped with red silk, and the duns with 
yellow. 

1. To these a SMALL Brigutr Brown, made of 
spaniel’s fur, with a light-grey wing, in a bright day 
and a clear water, is very well taken. 

2. We have too a little DARK Brown. ‘The dub- 
bing of that colour, and some violet camlet mixed, 
and the wing of a grey feather of a mallard. 

3. From the sixth of this month to the tenth we 
have also a fly called the VioLtet-FLiy, made of a 
dark violet stuff, with the wings of the grey feather 
of a mallard. 


1 Fultca atra. 
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4. About the twelfth of this month comes in the 
fly called the Watriine-Doun, which is taken every 
day about the mid-time of day all this month 
through, and by fits from thence to the end of 
June, and is commonly made of the down of a 
fox-cub, which is of an ash colour at the roots next 
the skin, and ribbed about with yellow silk: the 
wings of the pale grey feather of a mallard. 

5. There is also a Yexntow Dun, the dubbing of 
camel’s hair, and yellow camlet or wool mixed, and 
a white grey wing. 

6. There is also this month another LITTLE 
Brown besides that mentioned before, made with a 
very slender body, the dubbing of dark brown, and 
violet camlet mixed, and a grey wing ; which, though 
the direction for the making be near the other, is 
yet another fly, and will take when the other will 
not, especially in a bright day and a clear water. 

7- About the twentieth of this month comes in 
a fly called the Horss-riusH Fy, the dubbing of 
which is a blue mohair, with pink-coloured and red 
tammy mixed, a light coloured wing, and a dark 
brown head. This fly is taken best in an evening, 
and kills from two hours before sunset till twilight, 
and is taken the month through. 


MAY, 


And now, Sir, that we are entering into the month 
of May, I think it requisite to beg not only your 
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attention, but also your best patience, for I must 
now be a little tedious with you, and dwell upon 
this month longer than ordinary; which, that you 
may the better endure, I must tell you, this month 
deserves and requires to be insisted on, forasmuch as 
it alone, and the next following, afford more pleasure 
to the fly-angler than all the rest. And here it is 
that you are to expect an account of the GREEN- 
Drake and STonE-F'LY promised you so long ago, and 
some others that are peculiar to this month and part 
of the month following, and that, though not so 
ereat either in bulk or name, do yet stand in com- 
petition with the two before-named, and so that it is 
yet undecided amongst the anglers to which of the 
pretenders to the title of the May-fly it does properly 
and duly belong. Neither dare I, where so many of 
the learned in this art of angling are got in dispute 
about the controversy, take upon me to determine ; 
but I think I ought to have a vote amongst them, 
and according to that privilege shall give you my 
free opinion, and peradventure when I have told you 
all you may incline to think me in the right. 

Viat. I have so great a deference to your judg- 
ment in these matters, that I must always be of your 
opinion, and the more you speak the faster I grow 
to my attention, for I can never be weary of hearing 
you upon this subject. 

Pisc. Why, that’s encouragement enough. And 
now prepare yourself for a tedious lecture ; but I will 
first begin with the flies of less esteem, though almost 
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anything will take a Trout in May, that I may after- 
wards insist the longer upon those of greater note 
and reputation. Know, therefore, that the first fly 
we take notice of in this month is called 

1. ‘The Turkry-Fiy ; the dubbing ravelled out of 
some blue stuff, and lapped about with yellow silk, 
the wings of a grey mallard’s feather. 

2. Next,a Great Hacks or PALMER-FLY ; with a 
yellow body, ribbed with gold-twist, and large wings 
of a mallard’s feather dyed yellow, with a red capon’s 
hackle over all. 

3. Then a Biack Fy; the dubbing of a black 

spaniel’s fur, and the wings of a grey mallard’s 
feather. 
' 4. After that a Licut Brown; with a slender 
body, the dubbing twirled upon small red silk, and 
raised with the point of a needle that the ribs or 
rows of silk may appear through, the wings of the 
grey feather of a mallard. 

5. Next a Litrtte Dun; the dubbing of a bear’s 
dun whirled upon yellow silk, the wings of the grey 
feather of a mallard. 

6. Then a WHITE GNAT; with a pale wing, and a 
black head. 

7. [here is also in this month a fly called the 
Pracock-F Ly; the body made of a whirl of a pea- 
cock’s feather, with a red head, and wings of a 
mallard’s feather. 

8. We have then another very killing fly, known 
by the name of the Dun-Cur ; the dubbing of which 


. . 
a SEE ee 
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is a bear’s dun, with a little blue and yellow mixed 
with it, a large dun wing, and two horns at the head 
made of the hairs of a squirrel’s tail. 

9. The next is the Cow-Lapy; a little fly, the 
body of a peacock’s feather, the wing of a red 
feather, or strips of the red hackle of a cock. 

10. We have then the Cow-Dune fly; the dub- 
bing light brown and yellow mixed, the wing the 
dark grey feather of a mallard. And _ note, that, 
besides these above mentioned, all the same hackles 
and flies—the hackles only brighter, and the flies 
smaller—that are taken in April will also be taken 
this month, as also all browns and duns. And now 
I come to my STONE-FLY and GREEN-DRAKE, which 
are the matadores for Trout and Grayling, and in 
their season kill more fish in our Derbyshire rivers 
than all the rest, past and to come, in the whole 
year besides. 

But first I am to tell you that we have four 
several flies which contend for the title of the May- 


Jly, namely, 


The GREEN- DRAKE, 

The StoneE-FLy, 

The Buack-F iy, and 

The LirtLE YELLow May-F ty. 


And all these have their champions and advocates 
to dispute and plead their priority, though I do not 
understand why the two last named should, the first 
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two having so manifestly the advantage, both in 
their beauty, and the wonderful execution they do 
in their season. 

11. Of these the GRrEEN-DRakE comes in about 
the twentieth of this month, or betwixt that and the 
latter end ; for they are sometimes sooner and some- 
times later, according to the quality of the year, but 
never well taken till towards the end of this month 
and the beginning of June. The Sronn-FLy comes 
much sooner, so early as the middle of Apri, but is 
never well taken till towards the middle of May, and 
continues to kill much longer than the GREEN-DRAKE 
Stays with us, so long as to the end almost of June, 
and indeed so long as there are any of them to be 
seen upon the water, and sometimes, in an artificial 
fly, and late at night, or before sunrise in a morning, 
longer. 

Now both these flies, and I believe many others, 
though I think not all, are certainly and demonstra- 
tively bred in the very rivers where they are taken ; 
our caddis or cod-bait, which lie under stones in the 
bottom of the water, most of them turning into those 
two flies ; and being gathered in the husk or crust 
near the time of their maturity, are very easily 
known and distinguished, and are, of all others, the 
most remarkable, both for their size (as being of all 
others the biggest, the shortest of them being a full 
inch long or more), and for the execution they do, 
the ‘Trout and Grayling being much more greedy of 
them than of any others: and, indeed, the Trout 
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never feeds fat, nor comes into his perfect season, 
till these flies come in. 

Of these, the GreEN-DRAKE never discloses from 
his husk till he be first there grown to full maturity, 
body, wings, and all: and then he creeps out of his 
cell, but with his wings so crimped and ruffled by 
being pressed together in that narrow room, that 
they are, for some hours, totally useless to him; by 
which means he is compelled either to creep upon 
the flags, sedges, and blades of grass—if his first 
rising from the bottom of the water be near the banks 
of the river-—till the air and sun stiffen and smooth 
them, or, if his first appearance above water happen 
to be in the middle, he then lies upon the surface of 
the water like a ship at hull (for his feet are totally 
useless to him there, and he cannot creep upon the 
water as the SToNE-FLy can), until his wings have 
got stiffness to fly with (if by some Trout or Grayling 
he be not taken in the interim, which ten to one he 
is), and then his wings stand high, and closed exact 
upon his back like the butterfly, and his motion in 
flying is the same. His body is, in some of a paler, 
in others of a darker yellow, for they are not exactly 
all of a colour, ribbed with rows of green, long, 
slender, and growing sharp towards the tail, at the 
end of which he has three long small whisks of a 
very dark colour, almost black; and his tail turns 
up towards his back like a mallard, from whence, 
questionless, he has his name of the GREEN-DRAKE. 
These, as I think I told you before, we commonly 
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dape or dibble with: and having gathered great 
store of them into a long draw-box, with holes in 
the cover to give them air, where also they will 
continue fresh and vigorous a night or more, we 
take them out thence by the wings, and bait them 
thus upon the hook. We first take one (for we 
commonly fish with two of them at a time), and 
putting the point of the hook into the thickest part 
of his body, under one of his wings, run it directly 
through, and out at the other side, leaving him 
spitted cross upon the hook; and then taking the 
other, put him on after the same manner, but with 
his head the contrary way: in which posture they 
will live upon the hook, and play with their wings 
for a quarter of an hour or more: but you must 
have a care to keep their wings dry, both from the 
water, and also that your fingers be not wet when 
you take them out to bait them, for then your bait 
is spoiled. | 

Having now told you how to angle with this fly 
alive, I am now to tell you next how to make an 
artificial fly, that will so perfectly resemble him, as 
to be taken in a rough windy day, when no flies 
can lie upon the water, nor are to be found about 
the banks and sides of the river to a wonder ; and 
with which you shall certainly kill the best Trout 
and Grayling in the river. 

The artificial GrEEN-Drakg, then, is made upon a 
large hook ; the dubbing, camel’s hair, bright bear’s 


hair, the soft down that is combed from a hog’s 
VOL, I. M 
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bristles, and yellow camlet, well mixed together ; 
the body long, and ribbed about with green silk, or 
rather yellow, waxed with green wax: the whisks 
of the tail of the long hairs of sable or fitchet, and 
the wings of the white-grey feather of a mallard, 
dyed yellow; which also is to be dyed thus: 

Take the root of a barbary tree and shave it; and 
put to it woody vis, with as much alum as a walnut : 
and boil your feathers m it with rain-water ; and 
they will be of a very fine yellow. 

I have now done with the GREEN- DRAKE, excepting 
to tell you that he is taken at all hours during his 
season, whilst there is any day upon the sky. And 
with a made-fly I once took, ten days after he was 
absolutely gone, in a cloudy day, after a shower, and 
in a whistling wind, five and thirty very great 'Trouts 
and Graylings, betwixt five and eight of the clock in 
the evening: and had no less than five or six flies, 
with three good hairs a-piece, taken from me in 
despite of my heart, besides. 

12. I should now come next to the STonE-F Ly, but 
there is another gentleman in my way that must of 
necessity come in between, and that is the Grery- 
Drake, which, in all shapes and dimensions, is per- 
fectly the same with the other, but almost of another 
colour, being of a paler and more livid yellow and 
green, and ribbed with black quite down his body; 
with black shining wings, and so diaphanous and 
tender (cobweb-like), that they are of no manner of 
use for daping, but come in, and are taken after the 
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GREEN-DRakg, and in an artificial fly kill very well - 
which fly is thus made: the dubbing, of the down 
of a hog’s bristles and black spaniel’s fur, mixed, and 
ribbed down the body with black silk; the whisks 
of the hairs of the beard of a black cat; and the 
Wings of the black grey feather of a mallard. 

And now I come to the STONE-F Ly, but am afraid 
I have already wearied your patience; which if I 
have, I beseech you freely tell me so, and I will defer 
the remaining instructions for fly-angling till some 
other time. 

Viat. No, truly, Sir, I can never be weary of hear- 
ing you. But if you think fit, because I am afraid I 
am too troublesome, to refresh yourself with a glass 
and a pipe, you may afterwards proceed, and [ shall 
be exceedingly pleased to hear you. 

fuse. | thank you, Sir, for that motion ; for, believe 
me, I am dry with talking. Here, boy! give us here 
a bottle and a glass; and, Sir, my service to you, 
and to all our friends in the South. 

Viat. Your servant, Sir, and [ll pledge you as 
heartily ; for the good powdered-beef I eat at dinner, 
or something else, has made me thirsty. 


The Second Day— Continued. 


CHAPTER VIII.—/F%es for the end of May, and for the 
remaining Months of the Year. 


VIATOR. 
Taaees|O! Sir, 1 am now ready for another 
AR2! lesson so soon as you please to give 
a= it me. 

io Cis axe Pisc. And I, Sir, as ready to give 
a 3} you the best I can. Having told you 
the time of the Stone-fly’s coming in, and that he is 
bred of a caddis in the very river where he is taken, 

IT am next to tell you that 
13. This same Srone-FLy has not the patience to 
continue in his crust, or husk, till his wings be full 
grown; but so soon as ever they begin to put out 
that he feels himself strong (at which time we call 
him a Jack), squeezes himself out of prison, and 
crawls to the top of some stone, where, if he can find 
a chink that will receive him, or can creep betwixt 
two stones, the one lying hollow upon the other— 
which, by the way, we also lay so purposely to find 
them—he there lurks till his wings be full grown, 
and there is your only place to find him; and from 
thence doubtless he derives his name, though for 
want of such convenience he will make shift with 
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the hollow of a bank, or any other place where the 
wind cannot come to fetch him off. His body is 
long, and pretty thick, and as broad at the tail, 
almost, as in the middle; his colour a very fine 
brown ribbed with yellow, and much yellower on 
the belly than the back ; he has two or three whisks 
also at the tag of his tail, and two little horns upon 
his head ; his wings when full grown are double and 
flat down his back, of the same colour, but rather 
darker than his body, and longer than it, though he 
makes but little use of them: for you shall rarely 
see him flying, though often swimming and paddling 
with several feet he has under his belly, upon the 
water, without stirring a wing. But the Drake will 
mount steeple-high into the air, though he is to be 
found upon flags and grass too, and indeed every- 
where, high and low, near the river; there being so 
many of them in their season, as they were not a 
very inoffensive insect, would look like a plague ; 
and these drakes (since I forgot to tell you before, I 
will tell you here) are taken by the fish to that in- 
credible degree, that upon a calm day you shall see 
the still deeps continually all over circles by the 
fishes’ rising, who will gorge themselves with those 
flies till they purge again out of their gills ;* and the 
Trouts are, at that time, so lusty and strong, that one 
of eight or ten inches long, will then more strugele 


* Sir John Hawkins states in a note to this passage that he has caught a 
Trout so full of these flies, that in taking him off the hook he has pressed out 
of his throat a lump of them as big as a walnut, 
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and tug, and more endanger your tackle, than one 
twice as big in winter: but pardon this digression. 

This Sronr-F Ly, then, we dape or dibble with, as 
with the DrakE: but with this difference, that where- 
as the GREEN-DRAKE is common both to stream and 
still, and to all hours of the day, we seldom dape 
with this but in the streams (for in a whistling wind, 
a made-fly in the deep is better), and rarely but early 
and late, it not being so proper for the mid-time of 
the day: though a great Grayling will then take it 
very well in a sharp stream, and here and there a 
Trout too, but much better toward eight, nine, ten, 
or eleven of the clock at night, at which time also 
the best fish rise, and the later the better, provided 
you can see your fly; and when you cannot, a 
made-fly will murder, which is to be made thus: 
the dubbing of bear’s dun with a little brown and 
yellow camlet very well mixed, but so placed that 
your fly may be more yellow on the belly and 
towards the tail underneath than in any other part, 
and you are to place two or three hairs of a black 
cat’s beard on the top of your hook, in your arming, 
so as to be turned up when you warp-on your dub- 
bing, and to stand almost upright, and staring one 
from another ; and note, that your fly is to be ribbed 
with yellow silk ; and the wings long, and very large, 
of the dark-grey feather of a mallard. 

14. The next May-fly is the BLack-Fiy, made 
with a black body of the whirl of an ostrich-feather, 
ribbed with a silver twist, and the black hackle of a 
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cock over all. It is a killing fly, but not to be 
named with either of the others, 

15. [he last May-fly that is of the four pretenders, 
is the Litrte Yrnitow May-Fty, in shape exactly 
the same with the GREEN-Drakg, but a very little 
one, and of as bright a yellow as can be seen, which 
is made of a bright yellow camlet, and the wings of 
a white-grey feather dyed yellow. 

10. The last fly for this month, and which con- 
tinues all June, though it comes in the middle of 
May, is the fly called the CAMLET-F Ly, in shape like 
a moth, with fine diapered or water wings, and with 
which, as I told you before, I sometimes used to 
dibble, and Grayling will rise mightily at it. But 
the artificial fly, which is only in use amongst our 
anglers, is made of a dark-brown shining camlet 
ribbed over with a very small light-green silk, the 
wings of the double-grey feather of a mallard, and 
it is a killing fly for small fish. And so much for 
May. 


JUNE. 


From the first to the four and twentieth, the 
GREEN-DRAKE and Stong-FLy are taken, as I told 
you before. 

1. From the twelfth to the four and twentieth, 
late at night, is taken a fly, called the Ow .- Fy,’ 


1 The White Miller is a variety of this: body of white ostrich herl, white 
hackle, and silver-twist wing, of the white feather of a tame duck. It is a 
killing fly from sunset till ten at night, and from two to four in the morning. 
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the dubbing of a white weasel’s tail, and a white- 
erey wing. 

2. We have then another dun, called the BARM- 
Fty, from its yeasty colour. ‘The dubbing of the 
fur of a yellow-dun cat; and a grey wing of a 
mallard’s feather. 

3. We have also a HACKLE, with a purple body, 
whipped about with a red capon’s feather. 

4. As also a Goup-Twist HAcKLE, with a purple 
body, whipped about with a red capon’s feather. 

5. To these we have this month, a FLESH-FLY, 
the dubbing of a black spaniel’s fur and blue wool 
mixed, and a grey wing. 

6. Also another little FLesH-FLy, the body made 
of the whirl of a peacock’s feather, and the wings of 
the grey feather of the drake. 

7. We have then the PEacock-F Ly, the body and 
wing both made of the feather of that bird. 

8. There is also the flying ant, or Ant-FLy, the 
dubbing of brown and red camlet mixed, with a 
light-grey wing. 

9g. We have likewise a Brown Guat, with a very 
slender body, of brown and violet camlet well mixed, 
and a light-grey wing. 

10. And another little BLack Gnar,' the dubbing 
of black mohair, and a white grey wing. 


' A Black Guat, with the body extremely small, of black mohair or ostrich 
feather wing, of the lightest part of a starling’s or mallard’s feather, is a very 
killing fly in an evening after a shower in rapid rivers, as in Derbyshire or 
Wales. 
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11. As also a GREEN GrassHoppeEr, the dubbing 
of green and yellow wool mixed, ribbed over with 
green silk, and a red capon’s feather over all. 

12. And, lastly, a little Dun GRASSHOPPER, the 
body slender, made of a dun camlet, and a dun 
hackle at the top. | 


JULY. 


First, all the small flies that were taken in June 
are also taken in this month. 

1. We have then the ORANGE-F Ly, the dubbing 
of orange wool, and the wing of a black feather. 

2. Also a little Ware Dun, the body made of white 
mohair, and the wings blue of a heron’s feather. 

3. We have likewise this month, a Wasp-Fty. 
Made either of a dark brown dubbing, or else the 
fur of a black cat’s tail, ribbed about with yellow 
silk, and the wing of the grey feather of a mallard. 

4. Another fly taken this month is a BLACK 
Hackre. The body made of the whirl of a peacock’s 
feather, and a black hackle-feather on the top. 

5. We have also another made of a peacock’s 
whirl, without wings. 

6. Another fly also is taken this month, called the 
SHELL-F Ly, the dubbing of yellow-green Jersey wool, 
and a little white hog’s hair mixed, which I call the 
palm-fly, and do believe it is taken for a palm,* that 
drops off the willows into the water. For this fly I 


! The catkin of the willow is here intended. The word occurs in Palsgrave 
Lestlarcissement de la Langue francoyse, 1530. 
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have seen ‘Trouts take little pieces of moss, as they 
have swam down the river; by which I conclude 
that the best way to hit the right colour is to com- 
pare your dubbing with the moss, and mix the 
colours as near as you can. 

7. There is also taken, this month, a BLAcK BLUE 
Dun: the dubbing of the fur of a black rabbit mixed 
with a little yellow; the wings, of the feather of a 
blue pigeon’s wing. 


AUGUST. 


The same flies with July. 

1. Then another Ant-FLty: the dubbing of the 
black brown hair of a cow, some red warped-in for 
the tag of his tail, and a dark wing. A killing fly. 

2. Next, a fly called the FERN-FLY: the dubbing 
of the fur of a hare’s neck, that is of the colour of 
fern or bracken; with a darkish grey wing of a 
mallard’s feather. <A killer, too. 

3. Besides these we have a WHITE HAcKLE: the 
body of white mohair, and warped about with a 
white hackle-feather: and this is, assuredly, taken 
for thistledown. 

4. We have also, this month, a Harry-Lone- 
Lees." The body made of bear’s dun, and blue 
wool mixed ; and a brown hackle-feather over all. 

Lastly, in this month all the same browns and 
duns are taken that were taken in May. 


* Elsewhere known as “‘ Daddy-long-legs,” or Crane-fly, Zipuda oleracea. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


This month the same flies are taken that are taken 
in April. 

1. ‘l'o which I shall only add a Camet-Brown fly : 
the dubbing pulled out of the lime of a wall, whipped 
about with red silk; and a darkish grey mallard’s 
feather for the wing. 

2. And one other for which we have no name ; 
but it is made of the black hair of a badger’s skin, 
mixed with the yellow softest down of a sanded hog. 


OCTOBER. 


The same flies are taken this month that were 
taken in March. 


NOVEMBER. 


The same flies that were taken in February are 
taken this month also. 


DECEMBER. 


Few men angle with the fly this month, no more 
than they do in January; but yet, if the weather be 
warm, as’ I have known it sometimes in my life to 
be, even in this cold country, where it is least 
expected, then a brown that looks red in the hand, 
and yellowish betwixt your eye and the sun, will 
both raise and kill in a clear water, and free from 
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snow-broth: but, at the best, ‘tis hardly worth a 
man’s labour.’ 

And now, Sir, | have done with Fly-fishing or 
Angling-at-the-top ; excepting once more to tell you 
that of all these, and I have named you a great many 
very killing flies, none are fit to be compared with 
the DRAKE and Srong-FLy, both for many and very 
ereat fish, and yet there are some days that are by 
no means proper for the sport. And in a calm you 
shall not have near so much sport even with daping, 
as in a whistling gale of wind, for two reasons ; both 
because you are not then so easily discovered by the 
fish, and also because there are then but few flies 
that can lie upon the water; for where they have so 
much choice, you may easily imagine they will not 
be so eager and forward to rise at a bait that both 
the shadow of your body, and that of your rod, nay 
of your very line in a hot calm day will, in spite 
of your best caution, render suspected to them ; 
but even then in swift streams or by sitting down 
patiently behind a willow bush you shall do more 
execution than at almost any other time of the 
year with any other fly; though one may sometimes 
hit on a day when he shall come home very well 


1 As the foregoing directions mention only the mavzerials for making the 
several flies, the reader may yet be at a loss both with respect to their form 
and séze. There are five which may be considered as radical flies: the palmer, 
the green-drake, the dun-cut, the hawthorn-fly, and the ant-fly. The first two 
are specifically distinct ; the third is a horned fly ; the fourth has hackle under 
the wings ; and the fifth, as most flies of the ant-kind have, has a large bottle- 
tail. To one or other of these figures, it is imagined, all flies are reducible. 
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satisfied with sport with several other flies. But 
with these two, the Green-DRAKE and the Sronr- 
Fy, I do verily believe I could, some days in my life. 
had I not been weary of slaughter, have loaden a 
lusty boy, and have sometimes, I do honestly assure 
you, given over upon the mere account of satiety of 
sport, which will be no hard matter to believe, when 
I likewise assure you that with this very fly I have, 
in this very river that runs by us, in three or four 
hours, taken thirty, five-and-thirty, and forty of the 
best Trouts in the river. What shame and pity is 
it then, that such a river should be destroyed by the 
basest sort of people, by those unlawful ways of fire 
and netting in the night, and of damming, groping, 
spearing, banging, and hooking by day; which are 
now grown so common that though we have very 
good laws to punish such offenders, every rascal 
does it for aught I see, impune. 

To conclude, I cannot now, in honesty, but frankly 
tell you that many of these flies I have named at 
least so made as we make them here, will peradven- 
ture do you no great service in your Southern rivers,* 
and will not conceal from you, but that I have sent 
flies to several friends in London, that for aught I 


' The reader may rest assured, says Sir John Hawkins, that with some or 
other of these flies, especially with the palmers or hackles, the great dun, 
dark-brown, early (and late) bright-brown, the black-gnat, yellow-dun, great 
whirling-dun, dun-cut, green and gray-drake, camlet-fly, cow-dung-fly, little 
ant-fly, badger-fly, and fern-fly, he shall catch Trout, Grayling, Chub, and 
Dace in any water in England or Wales; always remembering that in a 
strange water, he first tries the plain, gold, silver, and peacock-hackle, Of 
the truth of this, he need not doubt. 
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could ever hear, never did any great feats with them ; 
and therefore if you intend to profit by my instruc- 
tions, you must come to angle with me here in the 
Peak. And so, if you please, let us walk up to 
supper; and to-morrow, if the day be windy, as our 
days here commonly are, ‘tis ten to one but we shall 
take a good dish of fish for dinner. 


Che Third Day, 


CHAPTER [X.—Fly-fishing— Continued. 


PIScAToR, 
AS GOOD day to you, Sir: I see you will 
<%) always be stirring before me, 

Viat. Why, to tell you the truth, 
T am so allured with the sport I had 
yesterday, that I long to be at the 
river again; and when I heard the wind sing in my 
chamber window, could forbear no longer, but leap 
out of bed, and had just made an end of dressing 
myself as you came in. 

Pisce. Well! I am both glad you are so ready for 
the day, and that the day is so fit for you. And 
look you! I have made you three or four flies this 
morning; this silver-twist hackle, this bear’s dun, 
this light brown, and this dark brown, any of which 
I daresay will do; but you may try them all and see 
which does best. Only I must ask your pardon that 
I cannot wait upon you this morning, a little busi- 
ness being fallen out that for two or three hours will 
deprive me of your company; but I’ll come and call 
you home to dinner, and my man shall attend you. 

Viat. Oh! Sir, mind your affairs by all means. Do 

191 
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but lend me a little of your skill to these fine flies, 
and, unless it have forsaken me since yesterday, | 
shall find luck of my own, I hope, to do something. 

Pise. The best instruction I can give you is, that, 
seeing the wind curls the water and blows the right 
way, you would now angle up the still deep to-day ; 
for betwixt the rocks where the streams are you 
would find it now too brisk, and besides, | would 
have you take fish in both waters. 

Viat. Vll obey your direction; and so a good 
morning to you. Come, young man! let you and I 
walk together. But hark you, Sir, I have not done 
with you yet; I expect another lesson for Angling- 
at-the-bottom in the afternoon. 

Pisce. Well, Sir, T’ll be ready for you. 


The Third Day— Continued. 


CHAPTER X.—D¢vections how to dress a Trout and 
Grayling. 


PISCATOR, 


PAZ DRGN are H, Sir, are you returned? you have but 
Ch rh = just prevented me. I was coming to 
1 RYE 3 call you. 

7 Viat. | am glad then that I have 
saved you the trouble. 

isc. And how have you sped 2 

Viat. You shall see that, Sir, presently ; look you, 
Sir! here are three brace of Trouts, one of them the 
biggest but one that ever I killed with a fly in my 
life; and yet I lost a bigger than that with my fly 
to-boot ; and here are three Graylings, and one of 
them longer by some inches than that I took yester- 
day, and yet I thought that a good one too. 

Pise. Why you have made a pretty good morning’s 
work on't; and now, Sir, what think you of our 
river Dove? 

Viet. I think it to be the best Trout-river in King- 
land; and am so far in love with it, that if it were 


mine, and that I could keep it to myself, I would 
VOL, II. N 


aw 
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not exchange that water for all the land it runs over, 
to be totally debarred from it. 

Pisce, That compliment to the river speaks you a 
true lover of the art of angling. And now, Sir, to 
make part of amends for sending you, so uncivilly, 
out alone this morning, I will myself dress you this 
dish of fish for your dinner; walk but into the 
parlour, you will find one book or other in the 
window to entertain you the while; and you shall 
have it presently. 

Viat. Well, Sir, I obey you. 


Pisce. Look you, Sir, have I not made haste? 

Viat. Believe me, Sir, that you have; and it looks 
so well, I long to be at it. 

Pisc. Fall to then. Now, Sir, what say you, am [ 
a tolerable cook or no? 

Viat. So good a one, that I did never eat so good 
fish in my life. This fish is infinitely better than 
any I ever tasted of the kind in my life; ‘tis quite 
another thing than our Trouts about London. 

Pisce. You would say so, if that ‘Trout you eat of were 
in right season: but pray eat of the Grayling, which, 
upon my word, at this time, is much the better fish. 

Viat. In earnest, and so it is. And I have one 
request to make to you, which is, that as you have 
taught me to catch Trout and Grayling, you will 
now teach me how to dress them as these are dressed, 
which, questionless, is of all other the best way. 
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Pise. That I will, Sir, with all my heart; and am 
glad you like them go well as to make that request. 
And they are dressed thus: 

Take your Trout, wash, and dry him with a clean 
napkin; then open him, and having taken out his 
guts, and all the blood, wipe him very clean within, 
but wash him not; and give him three scotches with 
a knife to the bone, on one side only. After which 
take a clean kettle, and put in as much hard stale 
beer (but it must not be dead), vinegar, and a little 
white wine and water, as will cover the fish you 
intend to boil! then throw into the liquor a good 
quantity of salt, the rind of a lemon, a handful of 
sliced horse-radish - root, with a handsome little 
faggot of rosemary, thyme, and winter-savory. Then 
set your kettle upon a quick fire of wood - and let 
your liquor boil up to the height before you put in 
your fish: and then, if there be many, put them in 
one by one, that they may not so cool the liquor as 
to make it fall. And whilst your fish is boiling, beat 
up the butter for your sauce with a ladle-full or two 
of the liquor it is boiling in. And being boiled 
enough, immediately pour the liquor from the fish : 
and being laid in a dish, pour your butter upon it; 
and strewing it plentifully over with shaved horse- 
radish, and a little pounded ginger, garnish your 
sides of your dish, and the fish itself, with a sliced 
lemon or two; and serve it up. 

A Grayling is also to be dressed exactly after the 
same manner ; saving that he is to be scaled, which 
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a ‘Trout never is, and that must be done either with 
one’s nails, or very lightly and carefully with a knife, 
for fear of bruising the fish. And note, that these 
kinds of fish, a Trout especially, if he is not eaten 
within four or five hours after he is taken is worth 
nothing. 

But come, Sir, I see you have dined; and there- 
fore, if you please, we will walk down again to the 
little house ; and there I will read you a lecture of 
Angling-at-the-bottom. 


Che Third Day— Continued. 


CHAPTER XI.—Of Angling for Trout or Grayling with 
. a running-line. 


VIATOR. 


We eeH/O, Sir, now we are here and set, let me 
=| have my instructions for Angling for 
Trout and Grayling at-the-bottom : 
= which, though not so easy, so cleanly, 
=a nor, as ‘tis said, so genteel a way of 
fishing as with a fly, is yet, if I mistake not, a 
good holding way, and takes fish when nothing 
else will. 
Pise. You are in the right, it does so: and a worm 
is so sure a bait at all times, that, excepting in a 
flood, I would I had laid a thousand pounds that I 
did not kill fish more or less with it, winter or 
summer, every day throughout the year; those days 
always excepted, that upon a more serious account 
always ought so to be. But not longer to delay you, 
I will begin: and tell you that Angling-at-the-bottom 
is also commonly of two sorts; and yet there is a 
third way of angling with a ground-bait, and to very 
great effect, too, as shall be said hereafter, namely, 


by hand, or with a cork or float. 
197 
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That we call Angling by hand is of three sorts. 

The first, with a line about half the length of the 
rod, a good weighty plumb, and three hairs next the 
hook, which we call a running line; and with one 
large brandling, or a dew worm of a moderate size, 
or two small ones of the first, or any other sort proper 
for a Trout,—of which my father Walton has already 
given you the names and saved me a labour—or, 
indeed, almost any worm whatever; for if a ‘Trout 
be in the humour to bite, it must be such a worm as 
I never saw that he will refuse. And if you fish 
with two, you are then to bait your hook thus. You 
are first to run the point of your hook in at the very 
head of your first worm, and so down through his 
body, till it be past the knot, and then let it out, and 
slip the worm above the arming, that you may not 
bruise it with your fingers, till you have put on the 
other, by running the point of the hook in below the 
knot, and upwards through his body towards his 
head; which being done, you are then to slip the 
first worm down over the arming again, till the knots 
of both worms meet together. 

The second way of Angling by hand, and with a 
running-line, is with a line something longer than 
the former, and with tackle made after this same 
manner. At the utmost extremity of your line, where 
the hook is always placed in all other ways of angling, 
you are to have a large pistol or carbine bullet, into 
which the end of your line is fastened with a peg or 
pin, even and close with the bullet; and, about half 
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a foot above that, a branch of line, of two or three 
handfuls long (or more for a swift stream), with a 
hook at the end thereof, baited with some of the 
forenamed worms ; and, another half foot above that, 
armed and baited after the same manner, but with 
another sort of worm, without any lead at all above: 
by which means you will always certainly find the 
true bottom in all depths; which with the plumbs 
upon your line above, you can never do, but that 
your bait must always drag whilst you are sounding, 
—which in this way of angling must be continually 
—by which means you are like to have more trouble, 
and, peradventure, worse success. And both these 
ways of Angling-at-the-bottom are most proper for a 
dark and muddy water; by reason that in such a 
condition of the stream, a man may stand as near as 
he will, and neither his own shadow, nor the round- 
ness of his tackle, will hinder his sport. 

The third way of Angling by hand with a ground- 
bait, and by much the best of all other, is with a 
line full as long or a yard and a half longer than 
your rod, with no more than one hair next the hook, 
and for two or three lengths above it, and no more 
than one small pellet of shot for your plumb, your 
hook little, your worms of the smaller brandlings 
very well scoured, and only one upon your hook at 
a time, which is thus to be baited: the point of your 
hook is to be put in at the very tag of his tail, and 
run up his body quite-over all the arming, and still 
slipped on an inch at least upon the hair, the head 
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and remaining part hanging downward. And with 
this line and hook thus baited you are evermore to 
angle in the streams, always in a clear rather than a 
troubled water, and always up the river, still casting 
out your worm before you with a light one-handed 
rod, like an artificial fly, where it will be taken, 
sometimes at the top, or within a very little of the 
superficies of the water, and almost always before 
that light plumb can sink it to the bottom, both by 
reason of the stream, and also that you must always 
keep your worm in motion by drawing it still back 
towards you as if you were angling with a fly. And, 
believe me, whoever will try it shall find this the 
best way of all others to angle with a worm, in a 
bright water especially. But then his rod must be 
very light and pliant, and very true and finely made, 
which, with a skilful hand, will do wonders, and in a 
clear stream is undoubtedly the best way of angling 
for a Trout or a Grayling by many degrees that any 
man can make choice of, and of most ease and de- 
light to the angler. To which let me add that, if the 
angler be of a constitution that will suffer him to 
wade, and will slip into the tail of a shallow stream 
to the calf of the leg or knee, and so keep off the 
bank, he shall almost take what fish he pleases.’ 
The second way of Angling-at-the-bottom is with 


1 It is to be remembered that in Walton’s day indiarubber waders” were 
unknown. But long boots for fishing are mentioned by Dubravius in his 
treatise De Péscinis, 1559, wherein we find the expression more piscatorum 
crurtibus ocreatus. 
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a cork or float. And that is also of two sorts; with 
a worm, or with a grub, or caddis. 

With a worm, you are to have your line within a 
foot, or a foot and a half, as long as your rod: in 
a dark water with two, or if you will with three—but 
in a clear water never with above one—hair next the 
hook, and two or three for four or five lengths above 
it, and a worm of what size you please, your plumbs 
fitted to your cork, your cork to the condition of the 
river (that is to the swiftness or slowness of it), and 
both, when the water is very clear, as fine as you 
can; and then you are never to bait with above one 
of the lesser sort of brandlings, or, if they are very 
little ones indeed, you may then bait with two, after 
the manner before directed, 

When you angle for a Trout, you are to do it 
as deep, that is, as near the bottom as you can, pro- 
vided your bait do not drag; or, if it do, a Trout will 
sometimes take it in that posture. If fora Grayling, 
you are then to fish farther from the bottom, he 
being a fish that usually swims nearer to the middle 
of the water, and lies always loose, or, however, is 
more apt to rise than a ‘Trout, and more inclined to 
rise than descend even to a ground-bait. 

With a Grub, or Caddis, you are to angle with the 
same length of line, or, if it be all out as long as 
your rod, ‘tis not the worse, with never above one 
hair for two or three lengths next the hook, and 
with the smallest cork or float, and the least weight 
of plumb that will but sink, and that the swiftness 
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of your stream will allow; which also you may help, 
and avoid the violence of the current by angling in 
the returns of a stream, or the eddies betwixt two 
streams, which also are the most likely places to kill 
a fish in a stream either at the top or bottom. 

Of grubs for a Grayling, the Ash-grub, which is 
plump, milk-white, bent round from head to tail, 
and exceeding tender, with a red head; or the 
Dock-worm, or grub, of a pale yellow, longer, 
lanker, and tougher than the other, with rows of 
feet all down his belly, and a red head also, are the 
best I say for a Grayling, because, although a ‘Trout 
will take both these, the Ash-grub especially, yet he 
does not do it so freely as the other; and I have 
usually taken ten Graylings for one Trout with that 
bait, though if a Trout come, I have observed that 
he is commonly a very good one. 

These baits we usually keep in bran, in which an 
Ash-grub commonly grows tougher, and will better 
endure baiting, though he is yet so tender that it 
will be necessary to warp-in a piece of a stiff hair 
with your arming, leaving it standing out about a 
straw-breadth at the head of your hook, so as to 
keep the grub either from slipping totally off when 
baited, or at least down to the point of the hook, by 
which means your arming will be left wholly naked 
and bare, which is neither so sightly, nor so likely 
to be taken; though to help that, which will how- 
ever very oft fall out, I always arm the hook I design 
for this bait with the whitest horse-hair I can choose ; 
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which itself will resemble and shine like that bait, 
and consequently will do more good or less harm 
than an arming of any other colour. These erubs 
are to be baited thus ; the hook is to be put in under 
the head or chaps of the bait, and guided down the 
middle of the belly (without suffering it to peep out 
by the way, for then the Ash-grub especially, will 
issue out water and milk till nothing but the skin 
shall remain, and the bend of the hook will appear 
black through it) till the point of your hook come 
so low that the head of your bait may rest, and 
stick upon the hair that stands out to hold it; by 
Which means it can neither slip of itself, neither 
will the force of the stream, nor quick pulling out 
upon any mistake, strip it off. 

Now the Caddis or Cod-bait, which is a sure 
killing bait, and for the most part by much surer 
than either of the other, may be put upon the hook 
two or three together, and is sometimes, to very 
great effect, joined to a worm, and sometimes to an 
artificial fly to cover the point of the hook: but is 
always to be angled with, at the bottom, when by 
itself especially, with the finest tackle; and is, for 
all times of the year, the most holding bait of all 
other whatever, both for Trout and Grayling. 

There are several other baits, besides these few I 
have named you, which also do very great execution 
at the bottom ; and some that are peculiar to certain 
countries and rivers, of which every angler may in 
his own place make his own observation; and some 
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others that I do not think fit to put you in mind of, 
because | would not corrupt you, and would have 
you, as in all things else | observe you to be, a very 
honest gentleman, a fair angler. And so much for 
the second sort of Angling for a ‘Trout at the bottom. 

Viat. But, Sir, | beseech you give me leave to ask 
you one question. Is there no art to be used to 
worms, to make them allure the fish, and in a 
manner compel them to bite at the bait ! 

Pisce. Not that I know of; or did I know any such 
secret, | would not use it myself, and therefore 
would not teach it you. Though I will not deny 
to you, that in my younger days, I have made trial 
of Oil of Osprey,’ Oil of Ivy,” Camphire,” Assa- 
foetida,* Juice of Nettles, and several other devices 
that I was taught by several anglers I met with; 
but could never find any advantage by them, and 
can scarce believe there is anything to be done that 
way, though I must tell you I have seen some men, 
who I thought went to work no more artificially 
than I, and have yet with the same kind of worms 
I had, in my own sight, taken five, and sometimes 
ten to one. But we'll let that business alone, if you 
please. And because we have time enough, and 


1 It was formerly supposed that a bait anointed with the fat of an Osprey, 
Heron, or other bird which successfully captures fish, would ensure a like 
success on the part of the angler, but (as Cotton remarks) he could never find 
any advantage by it ! 

2 Oil of Ivy. See vol. i. p. 193. 

® Camphire. See vol. i. p. 190, note 23 vol. ii. p. 41. 

* Assafcetida. See vol. i. p. 92; vol. ii. p. 64, note. 
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that I would deliver you from the trouble of any 
more lectures, I will, if you please, proceed to the 
last way of Angling for a Trout or Grayling, which 
is in-the-middle, after which I shall have no more 
to trouble you with. 

Viat. "Tis no trouble, Sir, but the greatest satis- 
faction that can be, and I attend you. 


The Third Day—Contenued. 
CHAPTER XII.—Of Angling for Trout or Grayling. 


PISCATOR. 
Sg He se NGLING-in-the-middle, then, for a 


<-$| ‘Trout or Grayling is of two sorts; 
YW) with a penk or minnow for a ‘Trout ; 
or with a worm, grub, or caddis, for a 
Grayling. 

For the first it is with a minnow, half a foot, or a 
foot, within the superficies of the water. And as to 
the rest that concerns this sort of angling, I shall 
wholly refer you to Mr. Walton’s directions, who is 
undoubtedly the best angler with a minnow in Eng- 
land ; only in plain truth I do not approve of those 
baits he keeps in salt," unless where the living ones 
are not possibly to be had, though I know he fre- 
quently kills with them, and, peradventure, more 
than with any other—nay, I have seen him refuse a 
living one for one of them. And much less [do I 
approve] of his artificial one ;* for though we do it 
with a counterfeit fly, methinks, it should hardly be 
expected that a man should deceive a fish with a 


SS 
AS 


1 See vol. ii. p. 40. 2 See vol. i. p. 143. 
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counterfeit fish. Which having said, I shall only 
add (and that out of my own experience), that I do 
believe a bull-head [or miller’s-thumb |, with his gill- 
fins cut off, at some times of the year especially, to 
be a much better bait for a ‘Trout than a minnow, 
and a loach much better than that ; to prove which, 
{ shall only tell you, that I have much oftener taken 
Lrouts with a bull-head or a loach in their throats 
(for there a Trout has questionless his first diges- 
tion), than a minnow; and that, one day especially, 
having angled a good part of the day with a minnow 
(and that in as hopeful a day and as fit a water as 
could be wished for that purpose), without raising 
any one fish, I at last fell to it with the worm, — 
and with that took fourteen in a very short space, 
amongst all which there was not, to my remem- 
brance, so much as one that had not a loach or two, 
and some of them three, four, five, and six loaches, in 
his throat and stomach,! from whence I concluded 
that had I angled with that bait, I had made a notable 
day’s work of it. | | 
But, after all, there is a better way of angling 
with a minnow than perhaps is fit either to teach or 
to practise. ‘To which I shall only add, that a Gray- 
ling will certainly rise at, and sometimes take a 
minnow, though it will be hard to be believed by 
any one, who shall consider the littleness of that 


' The explanation of this is probably to be looked for in the different habits 
of the Loach and Minnow; the former lurking amongst stones being more 
easily surprised and captured by the Trout, 
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fish’s mouth, very unfit to take so great a bait; but 
it is affirmed by many that he will sometimes do it, 
and I myself know it to be true, for though I never 
took a Grayling so, yet a man of mine once did, 
and within so few paces of me, that I am as certain 
of it as I can be of anything I did not see: and, 
which made it appear the more strange, the Gray- 
ling was not above eleven inches long. 

I must here also beg leave of your master and 
mine not to controvert, but to tell him that I cannot 
consent to his way of throwing in his rod to an over- 
grown ‘Trout, and afterwards recovering his fish with 
his tackle. For though I am satisfied he has some- 
times done it, because he says so, yet I have found 
it quite otherwise. And though I have taken with 
the angle (I may safely say) some thousands of 
Trouts in my life, my top never snapped, though my 
line still continued fast, to the remaining part of my 
rod, by some lengths of line curled round about my 
top, and there fastened with waxed silk against such 
an accident ; nor my hand never slacked or slipped 
by any other chance, but I almost always infallibly 
lost my fish, whether great or little, though my hook 
came home again. And I have often wondered how 
a ‘Trout should so suddenly disengage himself from 
so great a hook as that we bait with a minnow, and 
so deep bearded as those hooks commonly are, when 
I have seen by the forenamed accidents, or the slip- 
ping of a knot in the upper part of the line, by 
sudden and hard striking, that though the line has 
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immediately been recovered, almost before it could 
be all drawn into the water, the fish cleared and gone 
in a moment. And yet—to justify what he says—I] 
have sometimes known a Trout, having carried away 
a whole line, found dead three or four days after, 
with the hook fast sticking in him; but then it is 
to be supposed he had gorged it, which a Trout will 
do, if you be not too quick with him when he comes 
at a minnow, as sure and much sooner than a Pike. 
And I myself have also, once or twice in my life, 
taken the same fish with my own fly sticking in his 
chaps, that he had taken from me the day before by 
the slipping of a hook in the arming. But I am 
very confident a Trout will not be troubled two 
hours with any hook that has so much as one 
handful of line left behind with it, or that is not 
struck through a bone, if it be in any part of his 
mouth only; nay, I do certainly know that a Trout, 
so soon as ever he feels himself pricked, if he carries 
away the hook, goes immediately to the bottom, and 
will there root like a hog upon the gravel till he 
either rub out or break the hook in the middle. 
And so much for this first sort of Angling-in-the- 
middle for a Trout. 

Lhe second way of Angling-in-the-middle is with 
a worm, grub, caddis, or any other ground-bait for a 
Grayling: and that is, with a cork, and a foot from 
the bottom, a Grayling taking it much better there 
than at the bottom, as has been said before; and this 


always in a clear water, and with the finest tackle, 
VOL, I, O 
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To which we may also, and with very good reason, 
add the third way of angling by hand with a ground- 
bait, as a third way of fishing in the middle, which 
is common to both Trout and Grayling, and, as | 
said before, the best way of angling with a worm of 
all other I ever tried whatever. 

And now, Sir, I have said all I can at present 
think of concerning Angling for a Trout and Grayling, 
and I doubt not have tired you sufficiently; but I 
will give you no more trouble of this kind whilst 
you stay, which I hope will be a good while longer. 

Viat. That will not be above a day longer. But 
if I live till May come twelvemonth, you are sure of 
me again, either with my master Walton, or without 
him ; and, in the meantime, shall acquaint him how 
much you have made of me for his sake, and I hope 
he loves me well enough to thank you for it. 

Pisce. I shall be glad, Sir, of your good company at 
the time you speak of, and shall be loath to part with 
you now ; but when you tell me you must go, I will 
then wait upon you more miles on your way than I 
have tempted you out of it, and heartily wish you 
a good journey. 
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ADDER, i. 202 n, 203 n. 
Adonis of the Sea, i. 74. 
Elian, ‘ Living Creatures,’ i. 74. 
Air, Auceps’ element, i. 44. 
Albert, Archduke, ii. 169 n. 
Albertus Magnus, i. 7, 115 ; ii. &, 
Alder or Owler, ii. 62 2. 
Aldrovandus, Ulysses, i. 7, 147, 181, 
239; ll. Io. 
3» ‘De Piscibus,’ i. 147 n. 
», on the eel, ii. ro. 
5, on the perch, i. 230. 
»  ‘Serpentum Historia,’i. 147 . 
Ale-toll, i. 215 7. 
Allamot salt, ii. 21. 
Allhallontide, ii. 37. 
Alstonfield Church, ii. 131. 
Amberley trout, i. 114, 213. 
Ambrose, St., Bishop of Milan, i. 
182. 
Amos, Prophet, an angler, i. 64, 80. 
», mentions fish-hooks, i. 6s. 
Amwell Hill, i. 39, 89, 90. 
Angel-fish, i. 73 7. 
Angel, gold piece, ii. 82 n. 
Angle-rods, ii. 136. 
‘Angler,’ Walton’s, editions of, i. 6. 


Angler-fish, i. 74 ; ii, 52, 59 7. 
Anglers, ancient, i. 64, 80. 
Angler’s happy life, Davers, i. 87. 
» Mong, i. 134, 
», Wish, The, Verses, i. 167, 
Angling an art, i. 63, 152. 
», allowed to clergymen, i. 82. 
»,  at-the-bottom, ii. 141, 197, 
200. 
5,  at-the-top, ii. 141. 
» by hand, ii. 198. 
» In-the-middle, ii. 141, 206, 
200. 
», its antiquity, i. 64. 
» With artificial fly, ii, 14 6. 
»5 with a running-line, ii. 197. 
», With cork or float, ii. 200, 
» with ground-bait, ii. 199, 210. 
Ankham eel, ii. 10 7, 
» fiver, ii. 10 7, 
Anne, Walton’s daughter, i. 17. 
Ant, i. 53. 
Ant-fly, i. 53, 1073 ii. 35, 36,184, 186, 
188 2. 
‘ Antidote against Melancholy,’ Play- 
ford, i. 131 n. 
‘Antiquities of Hertfordshire,’ 
Chauncy, i. 215 2, ii. 56 7, 
Antiquity of angling, i. 64. 
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~o) Re eed, 
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‘Apology,’ Hakewill, i. 59 , 110, | Aurelia, or chrysalis, i. 148. 


177, 196; li. 5. _Ausonius, Decius, i. 72 , ii. 21. 
Apostles fishermen, i. 81. | Austin, Saint, ‘ Confessions,’ ii. 83. 
April, artificial flies for, i. 154, 156; | » Avila, ii. 93. 

il, 270. Avon, river, i. 183 7. 


‘Aquatilium Animalium Historie,’ | Awber, river, ii. 128. 
Salviani, i. 181 x. 
Aquilegia vulgaris, ti. 28 n. 


‘ Areadia,’ Sidney, li. 160 n. | B. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Sheldon, 
i, 8; ii, 27, 93. Back’s grayling, i. 181 7. 


Archduke Albert, ll. 169 2. | Bacon, Sir Francis, i. 7. 

Arcussia, Charles d’, i. 48 x. | 4, +n age of carp, i. 220. 
Ardea cinerea, 1. 97. | 4, on age of salmon, i. 188. 
Ardglass, Countess Dowager, ii. 98. ,, on the eel, ii. 2, 5. 
Aristotle, i. 68, 72, 78, 216. 5, ‘History of Life and Death, 


Arming-wire, i. 205. 1. 115 ”, 116, 186, 195, 


‘ Art of Angling,’ Barker, i. 11, 155 2, 220, 228. 
210 N, 242 2; ll. 43 7. » ‘Natural History,’ i. 177, 
»  Bowlker,i. 160”, 161”, 1977; 192. 
ll. 45 2, 47 7. Bagster, Samuel, i, xix; ii. 129 n. 
Artificial flies and their seasons, i. 55 Publishing House, i. xix. 
153. Bait, keep in bran, ii. 202. 
Arundel Mullet, i. 114, 212. », methods of scenting, i. 192. 
Ashbourn, ii. 113, 118. Baker, Sir Richard, i. 215. 
» ale, ll, 133, 136. Bakewell, ii. 127. 
Ash-coloured Duns, ii. 47 2. Bald Buzzard, i. 51. 
Ash-fly, i. 161 2. | Daloena, i. 69. 
Ashford, il. 127. _ Barbary-tree, ii. 178. 
Ash-grub, il 202, 2009. Barbel, i. 78, 107; ii. 13, 17, 34. 
Ashmole, Elias, i. 70. 55 ~~ dangerous meat, ii. 14, 15 2. 
Assafcetida, i. 92 ”, 193; ii. 64. | 5, dig like a hog, ii. rq. 
‘Athen Oxoniensis,’ Wood, i. 1 2, 5 how to bait for, ii. 16. 
15, 83, 164 1, il. 131 7. » Why so called, ii. 13. 
Aubrey, John, ‘Natural History of | Bark of the tanners, i. 138. 
Wilts,’ i. 28 n. Barker, Thomas, i. ro. 


August, artificial flies for, i. 155 ; ii. » ‘Art of Angling,’ i. 11, 155 x, 


186. 210 m, 242 nm; il. 43 7. 


INDEX 
Beresford, Village near the Peak, 


‘Barker’s Delight,’ i. ro m, 11. 
Barley malt as ground - bait, i. 
231. 
Barm-fly, ii. 184. 
Barnacle Goose, i. 149 n. 
Barnacle-tree, ii. 4 7. 
Barnacles, i. 71. 
»» hatched of trees, ii. 4. 
Bartas, Du, i. 149 5 ii. 4. 
»» Divine Weekes and Workes, 
1. 149 ”; il. 4. 
on Cantharus, i. 76. 
» on Sargus, i. 75. 
» On spontaneous generation, 
1, 149. 
» On the wonders of the deep, 
L7% 
» verses on the Mullet, i. 77. 
Basse, William, i. 131. 
Bavins, ii. 62 n. 
Bean-flour, i. 223. 
Bear-flies, i. 144. 
Bear, gestation of, i. 217 7. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, i. 170 7. 
Bede, Venerable, ii. 3. 
Bee, i. 49; ii. 4, 39. 
», black, i. 108. 
» humble, i. 108. 
Beech-tree, i. 121, 165. 
Beer, i. 215. 
Beetle, i. 107. 
Beggar’s Bush, i. .170. 
Belus, inventor of angling, i. 64. 
Benecke, ‘Fische Fischerei und 
Fischzucht,’ ii. 3 n. 
Benione, i. 91 ; ii. 64 m, 
Bentley Brook, ii. 124, 
Beresford, Edward, ii. go. 


215 


ll. QI, 95. 
Bevers, ii. 64 2. 
‘Bibliotheca Accipitraria,’ Harting, 
1. 39 2, ii. 61 7. 
Bird of Paradise, i. 71, 115. 
Birds’ nests, i. 71. 
Birds, migration of, i, 114. 
», Of the air, i., 45. 
», prolific, i. 119. ; 
Bishop of Chichester, i. 5, 14. 
5, Of Lincoln, i. 13. 
», Of Salisbury, i. 9 n, 16. 
of Winchester, Dr. Morley, 
i 
Bittern, i. 98. 
Blackberries, ii. 43. 
Blackbird, i. 46, 119. 
Black Blue Dun, ii. 186. 
Black-fly, i. 144, 154; ii. 59:3, 182. 
Black Gnat, ii. 169, 184. 
Black Hackle-fly, ii. 185, 
Black Sea-Bream, i. 76 7. 
Blaise de Montluc, Commentaries of, 
ll. Q4. 
Bleak, i. 233; ii. 19, 20. 
», freshwater sprat, ii. 20. 
», Whipping for, ii. 21. 
Bleak Hall, i. 122. 
Bloch, ‘Fische Deutschlands,’ i. 
196 n. 
Blood-red Rook, i. so, 
Blowing Adder, i. 203 x, 
Bludworth, Elizabeth, ii. 98. 
Blue Dun-fly, ii, 167, 169. 
Boar, wild, i. 38 n, 53, 55. 


33 


| Bob, i. 107. 


Bockerel, i. 50. 
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Bockeret, i. 50. 
Bohun, Edmund, ii. 55 2. | 
‘Book of Fishing,’ Maseal, i. 214 m. 
‘Book of Rates,’ ii. 44 n. 
‘Book of St. Albans,’ i. 
215 N. 

Boots, long fishing, ii. 200°n. 
Borlase, ‘History of Cornwall,’ ii. 


182 n, 


eae 

Boteler (or Butler), Dr. William, i 
166. 

Bottom - fishing with a worm, ii. 
201. 


Bourn Wheatear, i. 114 2. 

Bowling-green, ii. 137. 

Bowlker, ‘Art of Angling,’ i. 160 2 
161 m, 197; ii. 45 n. 

Bracemeale, i. 11. 

Bradford, ii. 127. 

Brailsford, Bralesford, or Brelsford, 
ll. II4 7. 

Bran, for bait, li. 202. 

Brancher, i. 52. 

Brandenburgh, Marquis of, i. 38 n. 

Brandling, i. 138, 139, 242; ii. 198, 
199. 

Brandon, Charles, ii. 42 7. 

Bream, i. 139 NM, 215 M, 225, 224, 

233, 2343 11. 34, 38. 

and roach interbreed. i. 228. 

baits for, i. 2283 ii. go. 

frozen up, i. 227. 

ground-bait for, i. 231. 

haunts and habits of, i. 

230. 

how to fish for, i. 229, 231. 

> sea, 1. 76 2. | 

Brelsford or Brailsford, ii. 114 7. 
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| Bright Brown Fly, ii. 168, 170. 


Bright Dun Gnat, ii. 165. 

‘ Britannia,’ Camden, i. 149 n, 186; 
li. 56 n, 60. 

‘British and Irish Salmonide,’ Day, 
i, 183m, ii. 11 7. 

‘British Angler’s Manual,’ Hofland, 
i. 188 n. 

‘British Zoology,’ Pennant, i. 215 n. 

Brome, Alexander, ‘Poems,’ i. 14. 

Brood, i. 193 n. 

Brown Gnat, ii. 184. 

Browne, Rev. Moses, ii. 78. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, ii. 45 n. 

on chameleon, i. 115 2. 

on hares, i. 173. 

on snakes, i. 203 2. 

‘Vulgar and Common Errors,’ 

II5 2,173 0. 

Bryan, a favourite dog, i. 167 7. 

Buck, i. 53, 55, 111, 117. 

Buckhorn-moss, i. 140, 

Buffalo’s Head, Hoddesden, i. 62 n. 

Bull-head, ii. 50, 52, 207. 

Bull-trout, i. 115. 

Bulrushes, ii. 63. 

Buntling, ii. 12 x. 

‘Burlesque of Lucian,’ ii. 94. 

‘Burlesque upon Burlesque,’ Cotton, 
ll. 94. 

Burnet, Dr. Gilbert, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, i. 17. 


Burton, ii. 125. 
Butler (or Boteler), Dr. William, i. 


166 7. 


| Butterflies, i. 145. 
Buxton, ii. 127. 


Buzzard, Bald, i. 51. 


INDEX 
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CABBAGES, i. 145. 
Caddas or cruel [crewel] ribbon, ii. 


44 ”. 
Caddis, i. 117; ii. 33, 67, 175, 200, 
203, 209. 
5, to what flies they turn, ii. 
46 


Caddis-worm described, ii. 44 n. 
Cadew, ii. 46 n. 
Calver or Crimp, ii. 159. 
Cambridge, Rev. O. P., on spiders, 
1. 118 7. 
Camden, W., i. 33, 68, 93, 236; ii. 
Ay 3, 6 8, 02, 12. 
‘ Britannia,’ i. 149 , 1863 ii. 
56 n, 60. 
»» On salmon, i. 1809. 
Camel Brown Fly, ii. 187. 
Camlet-fly, ii. 143, 183. 
Camphire, i. 190 ; ii. 41, 204. 
Camphor, i. 140. 
Candock, ii. 63 n. 
Canker-flies, i. 144. 
Cannon-fly, i. 161 n, 162 n. 
Cantharus, i. 76. 
Canticles of Solomon, i. 80. 
Cardamine pratensis, ii. 28 n. 
Cardan or Cardanus, i. 7, 206. 
Cares, the keys that keep riches, ii. 
72. 
Carew, ‘Survey of Cornwall,’ ii. 64 n. 
Carp, i. 107, 139 ”, 213, 214, 215, 
230, 2335 Ul. 34, 38, 43, 
62-64, 165. 
» age of, 1. 220. 
and frog, i. 219. 
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Carp, at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, i. 220 n. 

5 breeding, i. 216, 218. 

», called to feed, i. 177. 

+ haunts and habits of, i. 225 z. 

» how to cook, i. 22s. 

», how to fish for, i. 222. 

» Introduction of, i. 215. 

» lives longest out of water, i. 

2106. 

5, medicinal properties of, i. 221. 

», paste a good bait for, i. 225. 

5 size of, i. 198 n, 217, 218 x. 

,, to fish for with gentles, i. 224. 

» tongue, choice meat, i. 220. 
Carrier Pigeon, i. 118. 

Carthusians, College of. i. gr. 

Cartwright, ‘ Plays and Poems,’ i. 14. 

Casaubon, Dr., ‘Of Credible and 
Incredible Things,’ i. 70, 173. 

Case-worm, i. 107. 

5, described, ii. 44. 

Cassandra, Lady Cotton, ii. 89. 

Cat, i. 41, 202, 223; ii. 38. 

‘ Catch-her-by-the-way,’ at Waltham- 
Cross, i. 171. 

Caterpillar, i. 139 m, 144, 145. 

9» green, 1. 146, 148. 
Cathedral Church of Worcester, i. 3. 
Catkin of Willow, ii. 185 7. 
Caussin, Nicholas, ‘The Holy Court,’ 

ll. 78 7. 
Caviare, i. 221. 
Cecil, Sir Robert, i. 38 x. 
Cedar, i. 237. 
Chalkhill, John, i. 15, 133. 
5 ‘Oh! the gallant fisher’s life,’ 
ii, 25. 
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Chalkhill, John, ‘Thealma,’ i. 15. 
Chameleon, i. 115. 
Char or Charr, i. 183 2. 


lands, ii. 11 7”. 
Charles, the Emperor, i. 166. 
Chartley, Shovel-board at, ii. 24 m. 


| Cod-bait, ii. 175, 203. 
| Cod-worm, i. 107, 117, 238. 


. 
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Coleman, Charles, ‘Select Ayres,’ ii. 
», distribution in British Is- | 


30 N. 
Coleworts, 1. 145. 
‘ Colloquies,’ Erasmus, i. 140 m. 
Columbine, ii. 28 2. 


Chauncy, Sir Henry, ‘Antiquities | Comber or Sea-perch, i. 240 n. 
of Hertfordshire, i, 215 x, 


ll. 56 %. 

Chavender or Cheven or Chub, i. 
103. 

Cherries, i. 104. 

Chesterfield, Philip, first Earl of, 
il. 89. 

Cheven or Chub, i. 103, 105, 107. 

Chevy Chase, ii. 18. 

Chewing the cud, i. 1098. 

Chichester, Bishop of, i. 5, 14. 

» lobster, i. 114, 213. 

‘Choice Ayres,’ Lawes, i. 131 . 

Chub, i. 100, 101, 103, 106, 107, 
162,183 2; il. 15,34; 
36, 375 45. 

»» favourite spots for, i. 110 7. 

55 how to catch, i. 105. 

»» how to cook, i. 103, 104. 

», Various baits for, i. 107, 108 ; 

ll. 43. 
Churchey, George, i. 202 2. 
Churton’s ‘ Life of Nowell,’ i. 83 m. 
Clarendon, Lord, ii. 92. 
Claret, i. 225. 

» for dressing pike, i. 211. 
Clause or Claus, Father, i. 170, 171. 
Cleopatra, an angler, i. 82. 
Cloudy-fly, i. 144. 


| 


‘Commentaries of Blaise de Montluc,’ 
ll. 94. 

Competence with health, ii. 72. 

‘Complete Gentleman,’ ii. 31 2. 

Coney-fish, i. 71. 

Conger, taken in Severn, ii. 10. 

Conscience, a quiet, ii. 72. 

Contemplation or Action, debate on, 
1.6%, ' 

‘Contemplation on God’s Providence,’ 
Herbert, i. 71. 

Contentment, ii. 74. 

Coot (Fulica atra), ii. 170. 

Copperhead Snake, i. 203 . 

Core, li. 12 7. 

Coregonus, genus, i. 194 n. 

Coriate (or Coryate), Tom, ‘Crudities,’ 
ll, 131 7”. 

Coridon, i. 172. 

Coridon’s Song, i. 132. 

Corts julis, i. 74 2. 

Cork for float, ii. 209. 

Cormorant, i. 98. 

», lishing with trained, at Theo- 
balds, i. 38 2. 

Cornwall, History of, Borlase, ii. 52 7. 
» Survey of, Carew, ii. 64 n. 
‘Cosmography,’ Heylin’s, ii. 5 5 Nn, 

57 %. 


Cockspur, Caddis so called, ii. 45, 47. | Cotgrave, ii. 43 2. 
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Cotton, Beresford, ii. 97-99. Cotton, Charles, ‘ Voyage to Ireland,’ 
»» Catherine, ii. 98. | ll. 93. 
» dane, ii. 98. Couch, ‘Fishes of the British 
» Mary, ii. 98. | Islands,’ i. 240 n. 
5» Olive, ii. 98. | ‘Country Contentments,’ Markham, 
Sir George, ii. 89. | 1, 63 2. 
Cotton, Charles, ; i. Q. | Cowdung fly, ii. 174. 
5»  & smoker, ii. 134. _ Cowlady fly, ii. 174. 
»  * Burlesque upon Burlesque,’ | Cowslips, i. 166 ; ii. 28, 51. 
il. 94. | Cox, Nicholas, ‘Gentleman’s Re- 


‘Commentaries of Blaise de 
Montlue,’ ii. 94. 


creation,’ i. 50 ”, 196 n. 

Craber or Water-rat, i. 98. 
‘Fair One of Tunis,’ ii. 94. | Crane-fly (Tipula oleracea), li. 186 n. 
‘History of Henry VIIL.,’ ii. | Crassus the orator, ii. he 

94. |‘ Credulity and Incredulity,’ Casau- 
his treatise written in ten bon, 1. 70. 

days, il. 95. Credulity of Pliny, i. 70 x. 
‘Les Horaces,’ ii. 94. Crimp or Calver, ii. 159 x. 
Letter to Walton, ii. tos. Crocodile, i. 116. 
Life of, by Oldys, i. 143 ii. » long lived, i. 217. 


89 n. Croper Pigeon, i. 118. 
‘Life of Duke d’Espernon,’ | Crowfoot, water, ii. 28 n. 
il. 93. Crows, i. 198 2. 


‘Lives of the English Dra- 
matic Poets,’ 1. 3 7. 
‘Moral Philosophy,’ ii. g2. 
‘Planter’s Manual,’ ii. 94. 
‘Poem on Contentation,’ ii. 
IOl. 
‘Poem on Retirement,’ ii. 109. 
‘Poems on Several Occa- 
sions,’ ll. 97. 
Portrait, i. xviii. 
‘Scarronides or Virgil Tra- 
vestie,’ li. 92. | 
‘Scoffer Scoffed,’ ii. 94. 
Translations from various 
authors, i. 99. 


‘ Crudities,’ Coryate, ii. 131 7. 
Crustacea and mollusca, i. 74 7. 
Cuckoo, ii. 52. 

Culver or Dove, ii. 28 n, 
Culverkeys, ii. 28. 

Cuttle, i. 73, 74 7. 

Cypher on fishing-house, ii. 120, 137. 
Cyrus, a hunter, i. 54. 


LL CL A ea 


D. 


DasBING, li, 143. See ‘ Dibbing.’ 
Dace, i. 108 n, 139 nm, 204; ii. 33- 
36. 
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Dace, baits for, ii. 39, 41, 43. 

» how to take, ii. 37. 

», their haunts, ii. 41 n. 
Daddy-long-legs, ii. 186 7. 
Dameetas, ii. 160. 

Daping, ii. 143, 177, 178, 182. 

5, best weather for, ii. 188. 

Dare or Dace, ii. 36. 
Dark Brown Fly, ii. 167, 170. 
Darling of the Sea, i. 74. 
Davenant, Sir William, ii. 31 2. 
Davers or Davors, Joseph, Verses 
on the Angler's Life, i. 86. 
Davidson, Frank, Song, i. 1 wT. 
D’Avila’s History, ii. 93. 
Davy, Sir H., ‘Salmonia,’ i. 1 30 Nn, 
176 n, 183 m; il. 12. 
Day, ‘ British and Irish Salmonide, 
1. 183”, ii. 11” 
5 ‘Fishes of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ i. 186 n, 213 n. 
Dead-bait, i. 209. 
December, artificial flies for, ii. 187. 
Dedicatory Epistle to John Offley, 
29. 
‘De Gallis,’ Malpighi, i. 162 7. 
‘De Industria Animalium,’ Plutarch, 
Mm. 4%. 
‘De Mirabilibus Pecci,’ Hobbes, ii. 
95: 
‘De Piscibus,’ Aldrovandus, i. 147 2. 
‘De Piscibus Romanis,’ Jovius, i. 
217 1. 
‘De Piscinis,’ Dubravius, i. 7, 200 n, 
222. 
Dee, river, ii. 12. 
Derby, Earl of, ii. go. 
Derbyshire rivers, ii. 124. 


ee ee — on a OT” am mgm ~@ 


INDEX 


Derham, Dr., ‘Physico-Theology,’ 
il. 45 
Derwent, river, i. 183 n, ii. 57, 
125, 127. , 
Des Maizeaux, ‘ Life of Hales,’ i. 15. 
Deucalion’s flood, i, 64. 
Dew-worm, i. 138, 139 7; ii. 198. 
‘Dialogues of Lucian,’ ii. 94. 
Dibbing, ii. 143, 144. See ‘Dab- 
bing.’ 
Dibble, ii. 177, 182, 183. 
Dickenson, Lord Mayor of London, 
ll. 35 7. 
‘Dictionarium Topographicum,’ Lam- 
barde, ii. 56 m, 58 n. 
Diodorus Siculus, ‘History of Egypt,’ 
ll. 29 7. 
Diogenes, ii. 73. 
Disciples of Christ fishermen, i. 
79: 
‘Discourse of Fishes,’ Dubravius, i. 
7; 200 n, 222; ll. 62 n. 
‘Divine Weekes and Workes,’ Du 
Bartas, i. 149 2; ii. 4. 
Dock, i. 229. 
Dock-worm, i. 138, 139 7; ii. 202. 
Does, barren, good in summer, i. 
112. 
Dog and pike, i. r99. 
Dog-fish, i. 71. 
Dog-fisher, i. gt. 
Dogs and perfumes, ii. 29. 
Dolphin, i. 71. 
» loves music, i. 69. 
Donne, Dr. John, Dean of St 
Paul’s, i. 4, 16; ii. 78. 
» Poems, i. 14. 
», Verses on Fishing, i. 243. 


INDEX 


Dor or beetle, i. 107. 
Dorus, ii. 160. 
Dove, i. 40. 

» best trout river, ii. 193. 

» country, i. xix. 

»  Yiver, i. 183 2; ii. 124, 130, 

132, 151. 

», the Delicate River, i. 183. 
Downhill-fly, i. 161 2. 
Drake-fly, i. 155; ii. 

188. 
Drayton, Michael, ‘Polyolbion,’ i. 
187, 188 ; ii. 58. 
»» ‘Sonnets,’ i. 187; ii. 58. 


181, 182, 


Drink, a, too good for any but 


anglers, il. 79. 
Dryden’s water-snake, i. 206, 
Du Bartas, i. 149 7 ; ii. 4. 
5 On Cantharus, i. 76. 
5 On Sargus, i. 75. 
»5 OM spontaneous generation, 
1. 149. 
», on the wonders of the deep, 
1.23 
»» Verses on the Mullet, i. 77. 
Dubbing, to discern the true colour 
of, li. 156. 
Dubravius, ii. 62, 65. 
» ‘De Piscinis,’ i. 7, 200 n. 
,, ‘Discourse of Fishes,’ i. 222. 
5, ‘Of Fish and Fish-ponds,’ i. 
200, 220; li, 62 n. 
Ducks, i. 98, 216; ii. 62. 
», devour spawn and young fry, 
ll. 64. 
Dugdale, Sir William, i. 8. 
» ‘History of St. Paul’s,’ i. 
83 2. 


SSE 


| Dug-worm, i. 137. 
Dun-cut Fly, ii. 173, 188 zn. 
| Dun-fly, i. 144, 153, 154; ii. 167. 


E. 


»,  Jove’s servant, i. 44. 

», Said to cast his bill, i. 185. 
Karth, commendation of, i. 52. 
Karth-worm, i. 137. 

‘ Keclesiastical Polity,’ Hooker, i. 8. 
Echo, i. 121, 
Editions of Walton’s ‘ Angler,’ i. 6. 
Kel, i. 216; 221; ii. 1-20, 63. 
» a yard and _ three-quarters 
long, li. 9. 

5, baits for, ii. 7. 

5, Brown Goode on, ii. 3 x. 

,, dangerous meat, ii. 9. 

»» green or greenish, ii. 6. 

», how to cook, ii. 8. 

,», how to take, ii. 7. 

,», in stack of hay, ii. 5. 

5, In winter, ii. 5. 

,, medicinal properties, ii. ro. 

wi, SVer i. oe 

», stir at noise of thunder, i. 

17% 

5, their reproduction, ii. 2. 
Kel-cake, ii. 3. 
| Kel-fairs, ii. 3 2. 
| Eggington, ii. 125. 
| Elephant, i. 53, 59. 

9 age of, 1. 217, 

»5 gestation of, i. 217. 
ilk, at Theobalds, i. 38 m. 
Ellis, Sir Henry, i. 187 x, 


| 
| 
| EaGLg, i. 50. 
| 
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Ely, why so called, ii. 3. 

‘English Botany,’ ii. 28 2. 

‘English Proverbs,’ Ray, i. 114 7. 

‘Enquiries into Vulgar Errors, 
Browne, i. 173 2. 

Krasmus, ‘ Colloquies,’ i. 140 2. 

Erne, i. 50. 

Eroways, river, ii. 128. 

Krswicke, John, on fish-daies, i. 96 7. 

Esox lucius, i. 196 n. 

‘Espernon, Life of the 
Cotton, ii. 93. 

Kupagurus bernhardus, i. 75. 

European Grayling, i. 181 2. 

Evelyn’s ‘Sculptura,’ i. 6. 

‘Experienced Angler,’ Venables, i. 12. 

Eyess, i. 52. 


? 


F. 


‘Farr One of Tunis,’ Cotton, ii. 
94. 

Falcon, i. 44, 50. 

‘Falconry,’ Freeman and Salvin’s, i. 
94 2. 

Falkland, Lord, ii. 92. 

Fallow-deer at Theobalds, i. 38 z. 

Farm near Stafford, Walton, i. 17. 

Farringdon, Anthony, i. 14. 

Fast-days, 1. 182. See ‘ Fish-days.’ 

Father Clause or Claus, i. 170, 171. 

Faulkner, ‘ History of Fulham,’ i. 
188 7. 

‘Faune Populaire de la France,’ 
Rolland, i. 228 2. 

Feathers, yellow dye for, ii. 178. 

February, artificial flies for, ii. 166. 

Fence-months, i. 95, 96. 


Duke,’ 


INDEX 
| Fern-fly, ii. 186. 


Ferret, i. 53. 
Ferula assafotida, i. 193 %. 
Fichet or Fitchet, i. 53. 
Finnimbruns, ii. 73. 
‘Fische Deutschlands,’ Bloch, i. 
196 n, 
‘Fische, Fischerei und Fischzucht,’ 
Benecke, ii. 3 2. 
Fish bowls, antiquity of, i. r1o9, 
TIO. 
days, i. 58, 96”. See ‘ Fast- 
days.’ 
5,  digged out of earth, ii. 5. 
extraordinary size, li. 59. 
», hooks, antiquity of, i. 6s, 
80. 
», ponds, il. 61. 
senses of, i. 176, 192; ii. 
40. 
5, Without mouths, i. 113. 
‘Fish and Fish-ponds,’ Dubravius, i. 
2203 ll. 62 n. 
», Harrison, ii. 66 2. 
» North, ii. 66 x. 
‘Fishes and Fishing,’ Wright, i. 
188%”, li. 20 7. 
‘Fishes of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ Day, i. 186 n, 213 n. 
‘Fishes of the British Islands,’ 
Couch, i. 240 m. 
Fishing-frogs, i. 202 ; il. 52 2. 
Fishing-house, ii. 95, 135. 
»» description of, ii. 137 7. 


Fishing, lawfulness of, i. 81. 


», with a dead rod, i. 16s. 
»» With natural fly, i. 161. 


Fitchet, i. 53 2. 


INDEX 


Mitchet, hair of, for fly-making, ii. 
178. 

Fitchew, i. 53 n. 

Flag-fly, i. 144. 

Flag-worm, i. 138, 139 n, 238. 

Flags, i. 139 n, 220. 

Flesh-fly, i. 107 ; ii, 184. 

Flesh-frogs, i. 205. 


Fletcher, Phineas, ‘Gentle Shep- 


herd,’ i. 173 2. 


»  ‘Piscatory Eclogues,’ii. 29, 30. 


Fletcher, Mr., fishing-tackle maker, 
ll. 42 7. 


Flies, artificial, i. 128, 153; ii. 143, | 


148, 151, 153, 163. 

5,  Cotton’s list of, ii. 163. 

,, directions for making, i. 156 ; 
ll. 143, 148, 151, 153. 

» Hawkins’ note on, ii. 189 n. 

», how to angle with, i. 143. 

» how to discover what are 
taken, li. 168. 

»,  hatural, how to angle with, 
96: 7 TE tig: 

5, Spontaneous generation of, i. 
145. 

5,  Walton’s list of, i. 144, 153, 

; 154; ll. 163. 

» Antfly, i. 107; ii. 35, 36, 
184, 186, 188 x. 

»  Ash-fly, 1. 161 7. 

»  Darm-fly, ii, 184. 

» Bear-fly, i. 144. 

55  Dlack-blue-fly, ii. 186. 

5  Black-gnat, ii. 169, 184. 

»,  Dlack-hackle-fly, ii. 18s. 

5,  Dlackish-fly, i. 144, 154; ii. 
173, 174, 182. 


io “ 
~~ 


_ Flies, 
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Blue-fly, ii. 160. 


Bright-brown-fly, ii. 168,170. 
Bright-dun-gnat, ii. 16s. 
Brown-gnat, ii. 184. 
Camel-brown-fly, ii. 187. 
Camlet-fly, ii. 143, 183. 
Canker-fly, i. 144. 
Cannon-fly, i. 161 , 162 7. 
Cloudy-fly, i. 144. 
Cowduneg-fly, ii. 174. 
Cowlady-fly, ii. 174. 
Dark-brown-fly, ii. 167, 170. 
Downhill-fly, i. 161 7. 
Drake-fly, i. 155; ii, 181, 182, 


188. 
Dun-cut-fly, ii. 173, 188 2. 
Dun-fly, i. 144, 154; ii 
167. 


Fern-fly, ii. 186. 

Flag-fly, i. 144. 

Flesh-fly, i. 107 ; ii. 184. 

Gold-twist-hackle, ii, 184. 

Great-dun-fly, ii. 167. 

Great-hackle-fly, ii. 167, 173. 

Green-drake-fly, ii. 47 7, 143, 
172, 174-176, 178, 183, 
188 7. 

Greenish-fly, i. 154. 

Grey-drake-fly, ii. 178. 

Hackle-fly, ii, 184, 

Hawthorn-fly, i. 161, 162 ; 
ll. 188 7. 

Horse-flesh-fly, ii, 171. 

Lesser-hackle-fly, ii. 166. 

Light-brown-fly, ii. 47 n, 
173. 

Little-brown-fly, ii. 171. 

Little-yellow May-fly, ii. 18 3. 
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Flies, May-fly, i. 117, 146 n, 156- 
161; il. 35, 44 , 47 2, 
174, 182. 
»  Moor-fly, i. 144, 154. 
»  Oak-fly, i. 160, 161. 
+»  Orange-fly, ii. 185. 
»  Owl-fly, ii, 183. 
»»  Palmer-fly, i. 144, 147, 156, 
160; ll. 166, 173, 188 n. 
»»  Peacock-fly, ii, 173, 184. 
» Red-fly, i. 144; ii, 165, 166. 
»  Ruddy-fly, i. 154. 
y, Sad-yellow-fly, i, 154. 
»  Shell-fly, i. 14,4, peg: ii 
185. 
» Stone-fly, i144, 154; ii. 143, 
172, 174, 176, 178, 180, 
182, 183, 188. 
»,  Lawny-fly, i. 144, 154. 
»  Turkey-fly, ii. 173. 
»  Vine-fly, i. 144. 
»  Wiolet-fly, ii. 170. 
»  Wall-fly, i. 107. 
»»  Wasp-fly, i 155; ii 185. 
» Whirling-dun-fly, ii. 168, 170. 
»  White-dun-fly, ii. 169, 185. 
»  White-gnat, ii, 173. 
», White-hackle-fly, ii. 186. 
» White-miller-fly, ii. 18 3 Nn. 
»,  Withy-fly, ii, 47 n. 
»» | Woodcock-fly, i. 161 2. 
»  Yellow-dun-fly,i.154; ii171. 
Flint and steel, ii. r4o. 
Float, ii. 41. 
»» lead to sink, i. 230. 
Float-fish, ii. 41. 
Florio, John, translation of ‘Mon- 
taigne’s Essays,’ ii. 96. 


INDEX 


Flounders in fresh water, ii. 11. 
Fly-book, modern, i. 158 z. 
Fly-fishing, directions for, i. 
159-163; il. 143. 
,, direction of wind, i. 159; ii. 
147. 
»» how to cast a line, i. 159; ii. 
147. 
Fordidge trout, i. 113-115, 118. 
Forked kite, i. 51. 
‘Forme of Cury,’ Pegge, ii. 22 n, 
43 2. 
Foumart, i. 53 x. 
Four good things of Sussex, i. 114, 
SEB, 95%, 
Fox, i. 53, 55. 
Franck, Richard, ‘Northern Me- 
moirs,’ 1. 193 x. 
Frederick the Second’s pike, i. 196. 
Freeman and Salvin’s ‘ Falconry,’ i. 
94 %. 
French Pye, i. 50. 
Fresh-water Wolf, i. 197. 
Frog, i. 115, 175, 206, 208, 242. 
», and carp, story of, i. 2109. 
», and pike, story of, i. 201. 
», and pike, antipathy, i. 200. 
» greeny 1. 206, 
», mouth shut up, i. rrs. 
» venomous, 1. 198, 205. 
Frog-paddock, i. 206. 
Frumity, ii. 43. 
‘Fulham, History of, Faulkner, 
1. 188 x. 
Fulica atra (Coot), ii. 170. 
Fulimart, i. 53. 
Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ i. 7,83, 1667; 
iL. 6 7. 


155» 


INDEX 


Fulman, William, i. 15 2”. 
Fulmart, i. 53 n. 
‘ Fysshynge with an Angle,’ i. 182 2. 


G. 


GancEs, Eels in, i. 60. 
Garden-worm, i. 1 39 2%. 
Garlic for dressing Pike, i. 212. 
Garter Snake, i. 203 m. 
Gazius, Antonio, on Barbel, ii. 1 5. 
Geese, Barnacle, i. 71, 149 2, ii. 4. 
» young, in Pike’s belly, i. 199. 
Gentle, i. 107, 138, 223, 224, 228, 
238; 11. 16, 21, 35, 
» to keep during winter, ii. 
38. 
‘Gentle Shepherd,’ Fletcher, i. 
173 2. 
‘Gentleman’s Recreation,’ Cox, i. 
5° m, 196 n, 
‘George’ at Ware, i. 173. 
Gerard, ‘ Herbal,’ i. 149 2, li. 4. 
Gerfalcon, i. 50. 
Gesner, Conrad, i. 72, 78, 92, III, 
112, 176, 180, 181, 186, 
188, 195, 199, 212, 220, 
227, 2395 1. 3, 5, 15, 51. 
», ‘Historia Animaliam,’ i. 9 3 1. 
55 On Barbel, ii. 13, 15. 
5, On Kels, ij. 5. 
55 on Perch, i. 230. 
Gibson, ‘Ramblings round Coniston,’ 
lL 114”, 
Gilt-tail, i. 138. 
Gipsy’s division, the, i. 168, 
», Song, the, i. 171. 
vol. Il. 
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Gnat, black, ii. 184. 
»» brown, ii. 184. 
Goldsmith, Francis, Annotations to 
Grotius, ii. 60 2. 
| Gold-twist Hackle, ii. 184. 
Goode, Dr. Brown, on Snakes, i. 
203 N. 
| '» On Eels, ii, 3 n. 
| Goose, i. 98. 
Goose-tree, ii. 4 x. 
Gorara, i. 98. 
Goshawk, i. 50. 
Goslings hatched of trees, ii. 4, 
Grasshopper, i. 108, 162, 229. 
», dun, ii. 1865, 
» green, il. 185. 
» Without mouth, i. 113. 
Grayling, i. 139 n, 141 n, 179, 180. 
», angling for, ii. 141. 
5 a winter fish, ii. 159, 164. 
», bait for, i. 182; ii, 43, 182. 
>» fatof i 284: 
»» habits and haunts of, i. 182, 
183 7%. 
» how to cook, ii. 195. 
» Yivers for, i. 183 n. 
Great blue Dun Fly, ii. 167. 
Great Dun Fly, ii. 167. 
Great Hackle Fly, ii. 167, 17 3. 
Green Drake Fly, ii. 47 ”, 143, 172, 
174, 175, 176, 178, 183, 
188 7, 
» how to make, ii. 177. 
3 size of, ii, 188 2, 
Green-frog, i. 206. 
Green-gentle, i, 223, 2 38. 
Greenish-eel, ii. 6. 
Greenish-fly, i. 154. 
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Gresham, Sir Thomas, i. 1. 


Grey Drake Fly, how to make, ii. 178. 


Greyhound, i. 55, 144. 
Grey shrike, i. 50 2. 
Grig, a kind of Eel, ii. 6. 
Grosart, Dr., ii. 97 2. 


Grotius, Hugo, ‘Sophompaneas,’ ii. 


60 2. 
Ground-bait, i. 231; ii. 197. 


Grub, i. 37; ii. 38, 200, 201, 202, 209. 


» how to find, i. 37. 
Griindling, i. 19. 
Gudgeon, i. 107, 112, 233; ii. 19. 
Gudgeon-rake, li. 20 2. 
Ginther, Dr. A., L194 2; ii. 2m 
Guzman, the English, i. 170. 
Gwiniad, ii. 12. 


H. 


Hackie-Fty, making of, ii. 168, 
184. 
Haddon, ii. 127. 
Haggard, i. 52. 
Hair-line, choice of, li. 68. 
3» how to dye, ii. 68. 
Hakewill, Dr. George, ‘Apology,’ i. 


5D My, LEO.% £77, 1196.2; 


1. 2 
Hales, John, i. 5. 
SEER Old thors. 
»»  ‘Schoole of Defence,’ i. 33. 
‘ Halieutics,’ Oppian, i. 76 x. 
Halifax, Marquis of, ii. 96. 
Halliwell, ii. 43 2. 


Hamilton, Dr. E., ‘Recollections of 


Fly-fishing,’ i. 183 », 185. 


INDEX 


Hampshire, Good Trout Rivers, i. 
1775 li. 117. 

Hand, angling by, ii. 198. 

Hanson Toot, ii, 131. 


| Hare, i. 53) 55) 144, 1753 lil. 22 1, 


23. 
5, change of sex, i. 173. 
Hare-parsely, ii. 28 2. 
Harrington, Earl of, ii. 89. 
Harrow, the sign of the, i. 2. 
Harry-long-legs, ii. 186. 
Harvie, Christopher, ‘ Verses on the 
Common Prayer,’ i. 164. 
Harting, ‘Ornithology of Shake- 
speare,’ i. 149 , 215 2. 
», ‘Bibliotheca Accipitraria, i. 
39 Ns Ul. OL w. 
Hastings, Sir George, i. 113; ii. go. 
Hawking, at Theobalds, i. 38 x. 

55 commendation of, i. 44. 
Hawkins, Dr. William, i. 15, 17. 
Hawkins, Sir John, i. rr x. 

5, Lite of Cotton, ii. 89-100. 

», note on Barbel, ii. 15. 

» note on Caddis, ii. 46 x. 

5, note on Carp-feeding, i. 177 7. 

+ note on Flies, ii. 189 2. 

», note on Gudgeon, ii. 20 x. 

» note on Oak-fly, i. 160 x. 

», note on Roach, ii. 35 x. 

», note on ‘The Angler’s Wish, 

1. 167 7. 
», on the author of ‘The Syna- 
gogue,’ 1. 164 7. 

» Portrait of, i. xviii, 

Hawks, i. 43, 44, 50, 51, 119, 144. 

5, breeding of, i. 200. 

» list of, i. 50, 51. 
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Hawks, long-winged and_ short- 
winged, i. 50, 
Hawthorn-tly, i. 161, 162; i. 188 x. 

» size, ii. 188 x, 

Hazel, ii. 48. 
Health and a competence, ii. v2, 

+, the second blessing, ii. 78. 
Hedge-hog, ii. 46. 

Helmit, Pigeon, i. 118. 
Hen-driver, i. 51. 

Hen-harrier or Ringtail, i. 51. 
Henley, Oliver, his secret, i. 191. 
Henmore Bridge, ii. rat. 
‘Herbal,’ Gerard, i. 149 2; ii. 4. 
‘Herball,’ Lyte, ii. 28 x, 

Herbert, George, Life of, i. 8. 
‘Contemplation on God’s 
Providence,’ i. 71. 

5» ‘Lhe Temple,’ i. 14. 

» Verses, ‘Sweet Day,’ i. 162. 
Herbert, Lord, ii. 94. 

Hermit-crab, i. 74, 75. 
Hern or Heron, marrow of, i. 210. 
Heron, i. 97, 98; ii. 204 n. 

5, caught with hook, ii. 22. 
Heronry at Theobalds, i. 38 x. 
Herring, i. 113, 180, 193, 216; 

ll. 35. 
a Rye, i. 114 7. 
at Yarmouth, ii. 60. 
dies soonest out of water, i. 
216., 
‘Hertfordshire, Antiquities of,’ i. 
215”, ll. 56 7, 
Heylin’s ‘Cosmography,’ ii. 55 2, 
57 % 
‘Historia Animalium,’ Gesner, i. 


93 2. 


9 


) 


9 


) 


‘Historie of Foure-footed Beastes,’ 
~ Topsell, i. 93 . 

‘Historie of Serpents,’ i. 145 2. 

‘History of British Fishes,’ Yarrell, 
1. 185 2. 

‘History of Cornwall,’ Borlase, ii. 
52 

‘History of Fulham,’ Faulkner, i. 
188 7. 

‘History of Henry VIIL,’ Herbert, 
ll. 94. 

‘History of Life and Death,’ Bacon, 
1. I15 ”, 116, 186, 195, 220, 
$28.5. Uae. 

‘Hist. Nat. Curiosa Reg. Polonia,’ 
Rzaczinsky, i. 196 n. 
‘History of Staffordshire,’ Plot, i. 8 ; 

ul. 6, 24 n. 

Hobbes, ‘De Mirabilibus Pecci,’ ii. 
95: 

Hobby, i. 50. 

Hoddesden, Buffalo’s Head, i. 62 n, 
», Thatched House, i. 37, 88. 
Hofland, ‘ British Angler’s Manual,’ 

1. 188 n, 

Hog-fish, i. 71. 

Holdsworth, on gestation of bear, i. 
217 n. 

Holland, Dr. Philemon, translation 

of Pliny, i. 7. 
» ‘Life of Cyrus,’ i. 54 n. 

Honey, ii. 6. 

», to keep paste fresh, i. 224. 

Honey-suckle, i. 168, 245. 

Hooded Falcon, i. 51. 

Hook, fast sticking, ii. 209. 

», how to bait, i, r4r; ii. 48, 
177, 198, 202. 
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looker, Life of, i. 5 n, 8, 13, 14. 

»»  ‘ Keclesiastical Polity,’ i. 8. 
Hops, i. 215 m. 

Horns of Deer, i. 138. 

5» Of Sheep, i. 138. 
Horse-flesh fly, ii. 171. 
Hortensius, his Lamprey, ii. 5. 
Hostess, i. ror. 

Hounds, i. 40, 43. 

»» music of a pack, i. 55. 

» power of scent, i. 55. 
House-cock, i. 77. 

Hudibras, i. 167 2; ii. 92. 
Humber, river, ii. 57, 126. 
Humble bee, i. 108. 

Hunting, at Theobalds, i. 38 x. 

5 not allowed to clergy, i. 82. 

», pleasures of, 1. 52-55. 
Hutchinson, Sir Thomas, ii. gr. 

‘ Hygiasticon,’ Lessius, i. 152 n. 


I. 


Iues, Albert, marking Swallows, 
1. 189 n. 

Indian Sea, i. 69. 

Inscription on Walton’s tomb, i. 

16. 
5» On wife’s tomb, i. 4. 

Tron (Erne), i. 50. 

Irt, river, li. 10 7. 

Irving, Washington, on angling for 
Swallows, ii. 22 2. 

Isabella-coloured, ii. 169. 

Isabella, daughter of Sir T. Hut- 
chinson, ii. gt. 

Isis, river, il. 55. 


INDEX 


Itchen, river, i. 183 7. 
Ivy-berries, oil of, i. 191, 192. 
Ivy, gum of, i. 209. 

» Oil of, ii. 204. 


J. 


JACK, bait for, i. 210 2. 

Jack-merlin, i, 50. 

Jackson, Captain Henry, ii. 151. 

James, Dr., ii. g2. 

January, artificial Flies 
165. 

Jerkin, i. 50. 

Jessamin, ii. 79. 

Job, Patriarch, mentions Fish-hooks, 
1. 65. 

Jonson, Ben, i. 170. 

Josephus, i. 69. 

Jovius, Paulus, ‘De Piscibus Ro- 
manis,’ L 217 7. 

July, artificial Flies for, i. 155; ii. 
185. 

June, artificial Flies for, i. 154; ll. 
183. 


for, il. 


K. 


Ken, Bishop, i. 2, 16. 

‘Ken, Life of,’ William Hawkins, 
1. 28, 

Kenna, i. 167. 

Kennet, river, i. 179 2; ii. 10 7, 

Kentish Hens, i. 119. 

Kestrel, i. 51 2. 

King, Dr., Bishop of Chichester, 
Ls, 3, 
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Kingfisher, i. 98 ; ii. 64. | Lead to sink float, i. 230. 
Kingfisher’s nest, ii. 45. Leather-mouthed fish, i. 107. 
Kipper, i. 185, 180. Ledger-bait, i, 204, 207, 208. 
Kite, i. 51; ii, 38, Leland, ‘Collectanea,’ i. 215 1, 


Lemons, i. 225. 
Le Neve, ‘ Monumenta Anglicana,’ 


| ll. O7 2. 
Lent fish-days, i. 58. See ‘Fish-days,’ 
LaDyY-sMock, i. 90; ii. 28. Lentner, i. 52. 
Lake Leman, i. 112. Leominster, sheep of, i. 178. 
5 Of Geneva, i. rr2. ‘Les Horaces,’ Cotton, ii. 94. 
Lambarde, ‘ Dictionarium Topo- | Lesser Hackle Fly, ii. 166. 
graphicum,’ ii. 56 , 58 2. Lessius, Leonard, ‘ Hygiasticon,’ i. 
Lamperne, ii. ro. 152 2. 
Lamprel, ii. 10. Lice, cure for jaundice, i. 237. 
Lamprey, i. 59; ii. 3 n, 53. Fy 80. | Liebault, ‘Maison Rustique,’ i. 7; 
», Antonia’s, with jewels and li, 61, 64, 65. 
earrings, 1. 178, Light brown fly, ii. 47 n, 173. 
Laneare, Nicholas, ‘Select Musical Lily, i. 130. 

Ayres,’ i. 167 2, Lincoln, Bishop of, i. 13. 
Langbaine, ‘English Dramatic Poets,’ | Line, hairs twisted or open, 1. 148. 
13 », how to cast, ii. 147. 

Lanner, i. 50. »» length of, ii. 146. 

Lanneret, i. 50. »» making of, ii. 67. 

Lapland witches, good wind of, | Linnzus on skin of Perch, i. 240 7. 
1. 158. Linnet, i. 47. 

Laplanders value perch-skin for glue, | Lister, Dr., ‘Table of Spiders,’ i. 
1. 240 7. | 118 7. 

Large light brown fly, ii. 47 n. | Little brown fly, ii. 171. 

Lark, i. 46. "Little yellow May-fly, ii. 183, 

Lathkin, river, ii. 127. Live-bait, i. 204, 209. 

Latin authors cited, i. 7. ‘Living Creatures,’ lian, i. 74. 

Lavender, i. 101, 120, 136. Loach, i. 143 ; ii. 50. 

Laverock, i. 47. ,, breeds several times a year, 

Lawes, Henry, ii. 31 7. i. 199, 216. 

», ‘Choice Ayres, i. 131 n;| , habits of, il, 51, 207. 


ll. 31 7. 
Lea, river, i. 3; ii. 58. 


», Medicinal properties of, ii. 


51. 
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INDEX 


Lobel, Mathias de, ‘ Plantarum His- | Markham, Gervase, ii. 61 , 97 %. 


toria,’ ii, 4. 


Lob-worm, i. 138,139,141, 190, 238; | 


li. 16. 
Locksper, i. 193 7. 
Lombart, engraver, i. 6. 


London Bridge, Roach below, ii. 35. | 


Lophius piscatorius, i. 74 ; ii. 52 n, 
59 %. 

Lowndes, ‘ Bibliographer’s Manual,’ 
ll. 60 n. 

Luce, i. 174, 195, 196 m, 220. 

Lucian the scoffer, i. 40. 

», Dialogues of, ii. 94, 96. 

Lurian, Lake, i. 217. 

Lutra vulgaris, i. 92. 

Lycopodium clavatum, i. 140 7. 


M. 


Macainiivray on the Raven, i. 114 7. 

Macrobius, Aurelius, i. 50. 

Mac Williams, an ancestor of Cotton, 
ll. 89. 

Magazine-bag, i. 161. 

Maggot, i. 138. 

Magpie, i. 50 2, 198 7. 

Maiden’s honesty, ii. 28 7. 

‘Maison Rustique,’ Liebault, i. 7 ; 
162; Gay 65, 

Malpighi, ‘ De Gallis,’ i. 162 2. 

Manchet, ii. 36. 

March, artificial Flies for, i. 154; 
i. 168. 

Marerave, John, ii. 42. 

Marigold, i. 130. 

Mark Antony, an angler, i. 82. 


», ‘Country Contentments,’ i. 
63 n. 
Marlow, Kit, i. 122. 


_ Marsh-harrier, i. 51 7. 
_Marsh-worm, i. 138, 223, 238. 


Marten, i. 53 ”, 55; ii. 22 m. 

Marten-cat, ii. 22 n. 

Martes sylvatica, i. 55. 

Martial, Epigram on Fishes, i. 178. 

Martins, angling for, ii. 21. 

» excellent meat, ii. 22. 

Mascal, Leonard, of Plumsted, 
‘Booke of Fishing,’ i. 214. 

Massasanga Snake, i. 203 n. 

Matthiolus, Petrus Andreas, ii. 53. 

Maudlin, i. 122. 

May, artificial Flies for, i. 154; ii. 
17% 

May-butter, i. 160. 

Mayerne, Sir Theodore de, i. 113 2. 

May-fly, i. 117, 146 n, 156-161; 
ll. 35, 44%, 47 N, 174, 182. 

Meadow-plant, ii. 28 x. 

Meadow-worm, i. 138 n, 223. 

Measurement of fish, i. 130 7. 

Medway, river, ii. 58. 

Meekness, ii. 75. 

Melancholy, antidote against, i. 1 31 7. 

Memoir of Cotton, ii. 89. 

>» Of Walton, i. 1. 

Memory, boxes in, ii. 34. 

Mercator, Gerard, i. r1r2. 

Merlin, i. 50, 63. 

Merry as beggars, i. 131. 

‘Merry in hall,’ i. 131. 

‘ Methodus Insectorum,’ Ray, ii. 47 7. 

Milan, Bishop of, St. Ambrose, i. 182. 


INDEX 


Milkmaid’s Song, i. 124. 
Milkmaid’s Mother’s Answer, i. 125. 
Miller’s-thumb, ii. 50, 51, 52, 207. 
Milton, ii. 31 n. 
Minnow, i. 109, 137, 142-144, 242; 
ll. 50, 52. 

artificial, i. 128, 143, 144. 
fishing, li. 54. 
habits of, i. 142. 

5» how to bait with, ii. 206. 
Minnow-tansy, ii. 51. 
Miseries beyond riches, ii. 72. 
Moccasin Snake, i. 203 n. 
Moles, i. 53 2. 
Mollusca and crustacea, i. 74 2. 
Monk-fish, i. 73 x. 
Monsters bred in rivers, i. 69. 
Montague, Edward, Lord, i. 11. 
Montaigne concerning Cats, i. 42. 
‘Monumenta Anglicana,’ Le Neve, 

ll. 97 7. 

Moorish-fly, i. 144, 154. 
Moorland ale, ii. 133. 
Moral faithfulness, i. 75. 
‘Moral Philosophy,’ Cotton, ii. g2. 
Morley, Dr. George, i. 9. 
Moses, i. 56, 59, 65. 

», an angler, i. 80. 
Moss for Worms, i. 139, 229; ii. 41. 
Moth, privet hawk, i. 146 x. 

9» puss, 1. 148 2. 
Mouffet, ‘Insectarum Theatrum,’ i. 

II3 n. 

Mouldwarp or Mole, i. 53. 
Moulin, Peter de, i. 67 n. 
Mountain black Snake, i. 203 n. 
Mouse, i. 175, 202. 
dead, i. 176. 


) 
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Mouse Bridge, ii. 129. 
| Mulberries, ii. 43. 

Mulberry-tree, i. 241. 
Mule and Pike, story of, i. 197. 
Mullet, i. 59, 77, 110, 111, 114 2, 
| 212. 

», Arundel, i. 114 , 212. 

5 dying, 1. 110. 

» Verses on the, i 77, 
‘Museum Tradescantium,’ i. 71 2. 
Music in Walton’s time, ii. 30 n. 

- Musicians of the air, i. 46. 
_Musket or male Sparrow-hawk, i. 
| 50, 

Mustela putorius, i. 54. 

Myrtle, ii. 79. 


N. 


Nares, Archdeacon, ‘ Glossary,’ ii. 
| 28 n. 
| Natrix torquata, i. 202 n. 
‘Natural History,’ Bacon, i. 177, 
192. 
‘Natural History of Wilts,’ Aubrey, 
ll. 28 n. 
‘Natural Questions,’ Seneca, i. 100. 
| Needwood, forest of, ii. 125. 
Nests, i. 715 li. 45 7. 
Nettles, juice of, ii. 204. 
Nevile, Elizabeth, ii. 22 n. 
», Sir John, of Chete, ii. 22 n. 
Neville, Archbishop, i. 215 2. 
New River, i. 3; ii. 10 7, 155. 
Night Fishing, i. 175. 
Night-hooks, laying, i. 165. 
Nightingale, i. 47, 121, 189 2. 
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North, ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ i. 53 n. 

North, Roger, ‘Of Fish and Fish- 
ponds,’ ii. 66 2. 

‘Northern Memoirs,’ Franck, i. 


193 % 
November, artificial Flies for, ii. 
187. 
Nowel, Dr., Dean of St. Paul’s, i. 
823 li. 42. 


», Catechism, i. 83. 
», portrait of, at Oxford, i. 84. 
Nymphea alba, ii. 63 n. 


O. 


OAK-APPLES, i. 161 7. 
Oak-fly, i. 160, 161. 

Oak, polypody, i. 192. 
Oak-worm, i. 138. 

Oats sown in ponds, ii. 63. 
Obel, M. de I’, it. 4. 


October, artificial Flies for, ii. 
187. 
‘Of Fish and Fish-ponds,’ Dubravius, 


1, 200. 
» North, ii. 66 x. 
Offley, John, Dedication to, i. 27. 
Oil of Ivy, ii. 204. 
Oil of Osprey, ii. 204. 
Oils to tempt fish, i. 192, 209, 224; 
ll, 40, 204. 
Old Rose, Song, i. 94. 
Old Wife, i. 76 x. 
Oldys, ‘ Life of Cotton,’ i. 143 ii. 
89. 
Olmutz, Bishop of, Dubravius, i. 


200. 


INDEX 


‘On the Growth of Salmon,’ Yarrell, 
1. 185 n. 

Oppian, ‘ Halieutics,’ i. 76 n. 

Orange-fly, ii. 185. 

Oranges, i. 225. 

», for dressing Pike, i. 212. 
Ormond, Duke of, ii. 97. 
‘Ornithology of Shakespeare,’ Hart- 

ing, 1. 149 2, 215 7. 
Osprey, i. 98. 

»» oll of, li. 204, 

Ostend, siege of, ii. 169 7. 


| Otter, i. 40, 53, 90, 92; ii. 64 n. 


,, and Pike, i. 197. 
5, called Dog-fisher, i. gr. 
», called Water-dog, i. 93. 
», device to keep out of fish- 
ponds, 1. 91; il. 65 x. 
», hunting, i. 39, go. 
» killers, i..9s. 
», Sense of smell, i. g1, 176, 
192. 
5, Skin gloves, i. gr. 
», taming, i. 94, 192 x. 
», taught to catch fish, i. g4. 
,», Whether beast or fish, i. gt. 
Ottersey, river, i. 93. 
Oumer or Umber, i. 181 7. 
Ouse, river, ii. 57. 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, i. 12s. 
Owler or Alder, ii. 62 2. 
Owl-fly, ii, 183. 
Ox, i. 224. 


- 


PADOCK, i. 206. 
Palm, ii. 185. 


See ‘ Frog.’ 


INDEX 


Palmer-fly, i. 144, 147, 156, 160; ii. 
166, 173, 188 x. 
form and size, ii. 188 n. 

5 making of, ii. 168. 
Palmer-worm, i. 147, 156. 
Palm-trees, i. 118. 

Palsgrave, ‘L’esclarcissement de la 
Langue Francoyse,’ ii. 185 7. 

Parakita, i. 182. 

Parrock, i. 206 n, 

Parrot-fish, i. 71. 

Parsley, i. 225, 

hare’s, ii. 28 n. 

», refreshes sick fish, ii. 6 5. 

Partridge, i. 77, 144. 

Paste for Barbel, ii. 16. 

Bream, i. 228. 

Carp, i. 223, 224. 

Chub, i. roo. 

Roach, ii. 36. 

Tench, i. 238. 

to keep for a year, i. 224. 

Pater-noster, ii. 21. 

Peacham, ‘Compleat Gentleman,’ ii. 
30 N. 

Peacock-fly, ii. 173, 184. 

‘Peak, Wonders of the,’ Cotton, ii. 
go. See ‘ Hobbes.’ 

Peal, ii. 12 7. 

Pegge, ‘Forme of Cury,’ ii. 22 n, 
43 1. 

Pelias berus, is 202 n. 

Pemble-mere, ii. 12. 

Penk or Minnow, i. 
193 ”; ll. 50. 

Penmaen Mawr, li. 132. 

Pennant, i. 213 7. 

‘ British Zoology,’ i. 215 7. 


9 


>) 


I0Q, 137; 142, 
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 Perca marina, i. 240 n. 
Perch, i, 107, 204, 217 n, 233, 239. 
» bait for, i. 242. 
haunts and habits, i. 242. 
,, medicinal properties of, i. 
240. 
roving for, i. 242. 
,, Skin for glue, i. 240 n, 
weight of, i. 217 ». 
Pana ‘Reliques of Ancient English 
| Poetry,’ i. 123 %, 131 7. 
| Peregrine Falcon, i. 51. 
 Praslichae William, i. 82. 
Peucerus, Gaspar, i. 173. 
| Pheer (obsolete), i. 77. 
Physician of fishes, Tench, i. 236. 
‘ Physico-Theology,’ Derham, ii. 45 7. 
Picarelles, i. 196 m, 215 n. 
Pickerel-weed, i. 195, 204. 
Pre griéche, i. 50 n. 
Pigeons, 1. 77, 91, 180. 
breeding, i. 200. 
carry letters, i 49. 
», tame and wild, i. 118. 
Pike, 1. 107, 174, 195, 215 n, 216, 
#20; B33) 2375 239. 
age of, 1. 195. 
and Frog, antipathy, i. 200. 
., and Frog, story of, i. 201. 
and Mule, story of, i. 197. 
bite venomous, i. 199. 
breeding, manner of, i. 199, 
200. 
devours a Dog, i. 199. 
devours his own kind, i. 198. 
fights with Otter, i. 197. 
Frog for bait, i. 207, 
habits of, i. 210 m. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pike, how to catch, i. 203, 210. Plot, ‘ History of Staffordshire,’ i. 8 ; 
», In Spain, i. 212, 214. il. 6 m, 24 N. 
»» ledger-bait for, i. 204. Plutarch, ‘ Lives,’ i. 81. 
»» live bait for, i. 204. 4, ‘De Industria Animalium,’ ii. 
», longest lived fish, i. 195. | 15. 
», medicinal properties of,i.199. ‘Poems on Several Occasions,’ 
», Of Lincolnshire, the biggest, Cotton, i. 97. 
L 2r2. Poison-fish, i. 71. 
5, rate of growth, i. 213 Polecat, i. 53, 54. 
5 Spawning time, i. 210 7. Ponds best for Carp-breeding, ii. 65. 
» story of, i. 197 2. Pontis, Sieur de, ii. 97. 
5,  voracity of, i. 197. Pope or Ruffe, ii. 20. 
5» walking bait for, i, 204. Popular delusions, i. 115 7. 
»,  Welghts, extraordinary, i. | ‘Popular Names of British Plants,’ 
213 Prior, ii. 28 n. 


5, With aring, story of, i. 196. | Potamogeton natans, i. 204 n. 
» with young Geese in belly, i. | Potentilla anserina, ii. 51 n. 


199. Preface, i. xvii. 
Pike Pool, ii. 160. Prest (obsolete), i. 77. 
Pilchard, i. 180, 193 ; ii. 35. Pride or Lamprey, ii. 7. 

5, west country, ii. 60. Primrose, i. 121; ii. 51. 
Pilgrim-worm, i. 147. Prior, ‘Popular Names of British 
Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez, ‘Voyages,’ Plants,’ ii. 28 2. 

i, 81. | Prior Silksteed’s chapel, Winchester, 
Piper, Caddis so called, ii. 45, 46 . 1! 29, 
Pipes, 1. 234; ii. 133, 138, 140. Privet hawk-moth, i. 146 n. 
Piscator’s Song, ii. 25. Proverbs quoted— 
‘ Piscatory Eclogues,’ Fletcher, ii. 30. ‘Ce que Dieu garde,’ ii. 130. 
Pismire, i. 53. ‘ Everybody’s business,’ i. 96. 
Plain Hackle Fly, ii. 166. ‘Good company,’ i. 38. 
‘Planter’s Manual,’ Cotton, ii. 94. ‘He that hath Breams,’ i. 228. 
Playford, ‘ Antidote against Melan- ‘Merry in hall,’ i. 131. 
choly,’ i. 131 n. ‘More wholesome than a Perch,’ 
Pleasures common to poor and rich, 1. 239. 
ae ye | ‘Restless thoughts,’ ii. 29. 
Pliny, i. 70, 72, 78, 145, 178, 206, ‘The diligent hand,’ ii. 72. 
216. ‘There is good land,’ ii. 114. 
» his credulity, i. 70 7. . ‘’Tis the company,’ i. 134. 
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Puet, i. 98. _ Restless thoughts corrode the sweets 
Pulborough Eel, i. 114 x. | of life, i. 209. 

Purchase, ‘ His Pilgrim,’ ii. 131 2. | Rhina squatina, i. 73. 

Puss-moth, caterpillar of, i. 148 m. | Ribbon Snake, i. 203 x. 

Pye, French, i. 50 n, | Riches, unhappiness of, ii. 72. 


Ringtail or Hen-harrier, i, 51. 
Rivers, Avon, i. 183 n. 
5, Awber, ii, 128. 
»» Bradford, ii. 127. 
», Derwent, i. 183 n, ii. 57, 
Raspit, i. 223. | 13h 127, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


R. 


55 tame and wild, i. 216. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, i. 122 NM, 124. 
Ramage-hawk, i. 52. 

‘Ramblings Round Coniston,’ Gib- | 
son, l. 114 7. 
Ranunculus aquaticus, ii. 28 n. 5 Ae, Beary, 
5, aquatilis, i. 204 n. »  ltechen, i. 183 n, 
»» jluitans, il. 63 n. | 5, Kennet, i. 1797, ii. 10 7, 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


5 Dewey i. 1835 il. 124, 128, 
I51, 193. 

»,  Hroways, ii. 128. 

»,  Fordidge, i. II3-115, 118. 

55 Humber, il. Lee 


Rattlesnake, i. 203 n. »»  Lathkin, ii. 127. 
Raven, i. 49, 51, 113, 114 ” » Lea, i 33 ii 58. 
Rawson, Ralph, tutor, ii. go. », Medway, ii 58. 
Raw-yeds or Water-crowfoot, ii.) Ottersey, i. 93. 
63 2. | » | Ouse; ii. 57, 
Ray, ‘English Proverbs,’ i. 114” | ,, Severn, ii. 10, 57. 
», ‘*Methodus Insectorum,’ ii.) _,, Stour, ii, 10 2. 


47 N. »  Leme, i. 183 2, 
», * Wisdom of God,’ i. 185 n. » Test, i 183 m. 


Reate or Water-crowfoot, ii. 6 3 0. » srent,. i, 1335 ii gyre 5. 


/ 
Rays, i. 73 7. 5  Lhames, i. 108 2, ii. 55. 
‘Recollections of Fly-fishing,’ Hamil- | _,, Tweed, ii. 58. 


ton, 1. 183 ”, 185 x. 3 «Lyne, ii. 58. 
Red-brown Fly, i 144; ii. 16s. » Wye, i. 183 n, 189 ; li. 127. 
Red deer at Theobalds, i 38 m. Rivers in Derbyshire, ii. 12 %, 


Red worm, i. 229; ii. 19, 20, 


the monsters bred in them, 
‘Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ | 
| 


LP) 
1. 69, 71. 

»» their peculiarities, i. 68, 

River-swallow or bleak, ii. 21, 


Percy, i. 123 ”, 131 n. 
‘Reliquie Wottoniane,’ ii. 79 7. 
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Roach, i. 139 m, 204, 233; 
33: 
and Bream interbreed, i. 228. 
bait for, ii. 35, 37, 39, 41, 43- 
great, about London, ii. 35. 
their haunts and habits, 
41 2. 
», Why so called, ii. 34. 
Robin, i. 47. 
Rock-licker or Lamprey, ii. 10 7. 


ll. 


‘Rod in India,’ Thomas, i. 94 2, 
Ig2 . 
Rods, best, made in Yorkshire, 
145. 


colouring for, ii. 67, 70. 
length of, ii. 145. 
»» made of fir-wood, ii. 145. 
Roe, Nat. and R., i. 32. 
Roits or Water-crowfoot, ii. 63 n. 
Rolland, ‘Faune Populaire de la 
France,’ i. 228 2. 
Romans, great fish-eaters, i. 59, 60 ; 
i, 
Rondelet, Guillaume, i. 7, 72, 236 n; 
i. Merk te si 
on Barbel, ii. 14. 
on Eels, ii. 2. 
» on Tench, i. 236. 
Rook, blood-red, i. 50. 
Rosemary, i, 225. 
Rosicrucians, ii. 40 7. 
Rowsley, i. 127. 
Royal Society i. 118, 
Rud, ii. 34. 
», largest in Thames, i. 35. 
Ruddy-fly, 1. 154. 
Ruff-coat, Caddis so called, ii. 46 
47 1. 


9 


23 


PB] 


3 


| 
| 
| 


INDEX 


Li, 23, | Ruffe or Pope, ii. 19. 


» Unknown in some rivers, ii. 20. 
Running-line, i. 141; ii. 197. 
Runt, Pigeon, i. 118. 
Rushes, i. 229. 
Rye Herring, i. 114 m. 
Rzaczinsky, ‘ Hist. Nat. Curios. Reg, 
Polonie,’ i. 196 1. 


8. 


ii. | SABLE-HAIR for fly-making, ii. 178. 
| Sabrina (River Severn), ii. 57. 
| Sack, ii. 133. 


Sadler, Sir Ralph, faleoner to Queen 
Elizabeth, 1. 39. 
», pack of otter dogs, i. 30. 
Sad-yellow Fly, i. 154. 
Saffron, ii. 43. 
‘Saint Paul’s, History of,’ i. 83 x. 
Saker, i. 50. 
Sakeret, i. 50. 
Salamander, i. 71. 
Salisbury, Bishop of, i, 9 2, 16. 
»  Larl of, i. 38 2. 
Sallets, i. 59. 
Salmo, genus, i. 194 2. 
Salmon, i. 113, 139, 173, 174, 179, 
1845 . E2. 
age of, i. 188. 
bait for, i. 190. 
best in England, i. 188. 
colours of, i. 194 7. 
how to fish for, i. 190. 
in the Thames, i. 188 x. 
leaping power of, i. 186 x. 
leap on Tivy, i. 187. 


INDEX 


Salmon marking, i. 188. 
» return to same river, i. 1809. 
5» Smelts, i. rar x. 
» Spawn in August, i. 184. 


‘Salmonia,’ Sir Humphry Davy, i. | 


130 2, 176, 183 n; ii. 2 x. 
Salviani, Hippolito, § Mebiuitilintin 
Animalium Historie,’i. 181 7. 


Salvin, F. H., otter taming, i. 192 7. | 


Samlet or Skepuer Trout, 1) ¥1t2, 184, | 
188, 193. 

‘Sanderson, Dr. Robert, Life of,’ i. 13. 

Sanderson, G. P., on gestation of 
Elephant, i. 217 7. 

Sandys, Dr. Edwin, Archbishop of 
York, i. 49 x. 

Sandys, G., ‘ Travels,’ i. 49. 

Sardonic smiles, ii. 8o. 

Sargus ovis, i. 75. 

5» Verses on, i. 76. 

Sarum, Bishop, of, i. 16. 

‘Savile, Sir Henry, Life of,’ i. 14. 

Savoury, i. 225. 


‘Scarronides or Virgil Travestie,’ 


Cotton, ii. 92, 96. 
‘Schoole of Defence,’ Hales, i. 33. 
Scilla nutans, ii. 28 n. 

‘Scoffer Scoffed,’ Cotton, ii. 94. 
Scouring worms, i. 130. 
Sea, the, advantages of, i. 60. 
Sea-angler, i. 74. 
Sea-bream, i. 75 7. 
Seagrave, Nicholas, i, 94. 

5, tame Otters, i. 197. 
Seagull, i. 98. 
Sea-perch, i. 240. 
Sea-toad-fish, ii. 52. 
Sea-trout, il. 12 7. 
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‘Secrets of Angling,’ Dennys, i. 63 , 
193 2. 
Secrets of fish and fishing, ii. 27. 
‘Select Musical Ayres and Dia- 
logues,’ Laneare, i. 167 7. 
Selsey Cockle, i. rr4, 213. 
| Seneca, ‘ Natural Questions,’ i. 100. 
Senses of hearing and smell in fish, 
1. 176. 
Sepia officinalis, i. 74 n. 
| _ September, artificial Flies for, ii. 187. 
| Sermon, story of the borrowed, i. 
I51. 
‘Serpentum Historia,’ Aldrovandus, 
lL. 147 7. 
Serranus cabrilla, i. 240 n. 
‘Session of the Poets,’ Suckling, ii. 
93- 
Seth, Patriarch, an angler, i. 64. 
Severn, river, ii, ro, 57. 
Sewin or Gwiniad, the same fish, 11. 
12 2. 
Shakespeare, i. 206 7. 
Shark, i. 71. 
Shawford, i. 167 n. 
Sheeps-head, i. 75 7. 
Sheldon, Dr. Gilbert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, i. 8; ii. 17, 93. 
Shell-fish, i. 74 n. 
Jenene l. 144, 155 3 lil, 185. 
| Shirley’s Poems, i. 14. 
| Shooting affrightens fish, ii. 64. 
| Shovel- bound, ii. 24, 
Shrike, grey, i. 50 n. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, ‘ Arcadia,’ 
| 160 2. 
| Silk-worms, ii. 72. 
| 4, at Theobalds, i. 38 x. 


ll. 
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Silver-eel, ii. 6. 
Singing birds, delights of, i. 46. 
Sir Humphry Davy, ‘ Salmonia,’ i. 
130”, 176 m, 183 2, li. 12%. 
Skegger, i. 185, 188 n, 193. 
» trout, 1. I12, 
Skip-jack, ii. 159. 
Skylark, i. 46. 
Sleave, i. 244 n. 
Small toothcomb, ii. 169. 
Smell, sense of, in fish, i. 176. 
Smelts, i. 181. 
» ithe Thames, ii. 11 x, 
Snail, black, i. 107. 
Snakes, i. 71, 
5 common ringed, i. 202 x. 
», land and water, i. 202. 
5, swallow young, i. 203 x. 
» water, 1. 206. 
Snigling, ii. 7. 
Socrates, ii. 84. 
Solan Geese, i. 71. 
Solomon, ii. 6. 
Song, Angler’s, i. 134. 
», ‘As at noon Dulcina rested,’ 
bh 8y 
» ‘Bright shines the sun,’ i. 
Ey s. 
», ‘Chevy Chase,’ i. 123. 
», ‘Come live with me,’ i. 123, 
243. | 
», ‘Come, Shepherds, deck your 
herds,’ i, 123, 
3, Coridon’s, i. 132. 
5» haipey's, ia et, 
» ‘Hunter in his career,’ i. 131. 
» ‘If that the world and love 
were young,’ 1. 124. 


INDEX 


‘T married a wife of late,’ i, 
125. 

» ‘Johnny Armstrong,’ i. 123. 

‘ Let melive harmlessly,’ i. 87. 

5, ‘Like Hermit poor,’ 167 x. 

»,  Milkmaid’s, i. 123. 

» ‘Oh! the gallant fisher’s life,’ 

ll, 25. 

», ‘Phillida flouts me,’ i. 123. 

» ‘Tom of Bedlam,’ i. 131. 

» ‘Troy Town,’ i. 123. 
‘Sophompaneas,’ Grotius, iL 60 1. 
Sound conveyed through water, i. 

17%, 
Spaniard, ingenious, i. 67. 
Spar-hawk, i. 50. 
Sparida, i. 75 7. 
Spenser, Edmund, i. 15, 133 7, 206 x. 

», ‘Faerie Queene,’ i. 203 n. 

5» ‘Shepherd’s Calendar,’ 206 z. 
Sperm Whale, i. 69 x. 

Sphagnem latifolium, i. 140 n. 
Sphine ligustri, i. 146 n. 
Spiders, i. 118. 

»,  Lister’s Table of, i. 118 x. 

» O.P. Cambridge on, i. 118 1. 
Spittle Hill, ii. rar. 

‘Sports and Pastimes,’ Strutt, ii. 24 7. 
Sprat, fresh-water, ii. 20. 
Squirrel-tail (worm), i. 138. 
Stafford, ii. ras. 

», Walton’s land near, i. 17. 
Stag, 5g, 55) 2th 
Stag’s-horn moss, i. 140. 

Standgale, i. 51 m. 

Stanhope, Dr. George, Dean of 
Canterbury, ii. go. 

Stanhope, Sir John, ii. 89. 


Song, 
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Stanyel, i. 51. 

Statutes against destruction of fish, 
1. 96. 

Stelletto, i. so. 

Stevens, Charles, ii. 61 n. 

Stickleback, i. 143 ; ii. 53, 54. 


Sweet Marjoram, for dressing pike, 


2ITI. 


| Sweetbriar, ii, 78, 
Swordfish, i. 71. 
| Sycamore-tree, i. 150, 152, 158, 174; 


ll. 119. 


Stoddart, on weight of Pike, i. 21 3 2. | Sylvester, Joshua, i. 149 x. 


Stone-fly, i. 144, 154; ii 143, 172, 
174-176, 178, 180, 182, 183, 
188. 

Stops in the water, i. 186 ; ii. 35 2. 

Stork, i. 114. 

Story of the sermon lent, i. 151. 

Stour, river, ii. ro 7. 

Stow’s ‘Survey,’ i. 83 x. 

Strange fishes, list of, i. 71 x. 


i 


TACKLE, ii. 41, 42. 

Tag-tail, i. 138, 139 m. 
Talbot Inn, ii. r21, 122. 
Lanacetum vulgare, ii. 51 1, 
Tansy, ii. 51. 


Straw-worm, Caddis so called, ii. 46, | Tarcel or Tiercel, i. so. 


47 %. 

Strutt, ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ ii. 
24 2. 

Strype’s ‘ Memorials,’ i. 83 zx. 

Stubbs, John, ii. 42. - 

Sturgeon, i. 50. 

Suckling, Sir John, ‘ Session of the 
Poets,’ li. 92. 

Sugs or trout-lice, i. 117. 

‘Survey of Cornwall,’ Carew, ii. 64 7. 

Sussex, four good things of, i. 114, 

212, 233. 
», peculiar fish, i. 114. 

Swan, i. 77, 98. 

-- in Golden Lane, ii. 42. 
Swallows, i. 115, 188; ii. 5, 52. 
angling for, il. 21, 22 ”. 
carry letters, i. 48. 

» marking, 1. 189 n. 
return to same nest, 1. 189. 
Sweet Marjoram, i, 225. 


| Tassel-gentle, i. so. 


Tawny-fly, i. 144, 154. 
Tecon, i. 193. 
Teme, river, i. 183 n. 
Tench, i. 139 n, 236; ii. 62, 64. 
», bait for, i. 238, 
;, haunts and habits, i. 238. 
» medicinal, i. 236, 
Terry, ‘Voyage to Hast Indies,’ ii. 
E31 %, 
Test, river, i. 183 n. 
Thame, source of, ii. 56. 
Thames, river, i. 108 m, 112; ii. 
55: 
5, Verses on, li. 58. 
Thamesis, ii. 55. 
Thankfulness, ii. 75. 
Thatched House, i. 37, 62, 88. 
‘Thealma and Clearchus,’ i. 15. 
Theobalds House, i. 61. 
», description of, i. 38 x. 
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Thomas, H. $., ‘The Rod in India,’ | Trout, i. 107, 109, 111, 114, 117, 


1. 94 2, 192 . | I4I , 216, 239; ll. 34, 
Thomas, Percy, i. xix. | 35, 151. 
Thorn-tree Fly, ii. 169. | 4, about London, ii. 194. 


»» angling for, ii. 141. 
,», bait for, i. 137. 


Thrassel, i. 46, 1109. | 
Three Trouts, sign of, ii. 42 2. | 
Thurso, Bishop, story of pike, i. | », barren, good in winter, i. 112. 
201. | 5, best, in Derbyshire, ii. 35, 
Thymallus, genus, 1. 194 %. 193. 
» species of, i. 181 2. 5, colours of, i. 194 2. 
Thyme, i. 225. 5, condition of, i. 117. 
,, tor dressing Pike, i. 211. » growth of, i. 116. 
Tiercel or Tarcel, i. 50. » haunts of, 1. 179 m. 
Tipula oleracea (Crane-fly), i. 186 x. ,, how to catch, i. 107. 
Titlark, i. 47. ,, low to cook, i. 195. 


Titmouse, i. 119. 5, how to fish for, i. 128. 
Tivy, river, i. 187. jy Hee, 1. ery. 
Toad, 1. 206 x. , might fishing, i. 175. 
Tobacco, 1. 234; ii. 133, 134, 138, », sense of hearing and smell, 
140. 1. 176. 
Tonkin, edition of Carew’s ‘Survey,’ 5,» spear, i. 176. 
ll. 64 2. ;; will gorge with flies, ii. 180. 
Topsell, Edward, i. 7, 115 n, 145, with loach in throat, ii. 207. 
147, 206. Trout Hall, i. 99, 122 7. 


,, ‘Historie of Foure-footed | Turf, to fasten worms on, i. 2 35- 
Beastes,’ i. 93 , 173 2; | Turkey-cock, i. 241. 
ll. 64 7. Turkey-fly, ii. 173. 
Torchlight fishing, i. 176. | Turkeys, i. 215. 
Tottenham High Cross, ii. 42, 51, 71, | Turtle-dove, i. 49, 76. 
76. | Twachel or lob-worm, i. 138, 139 2. 
Tottenham Hill, i. 37. | Tweed, river, ii. 58. 
Towght, ii. 149, 155. Tyne, river, i. 58. 
| 
! 
| 
| 


Tradescant, John, his museum, i. 70. 

Trent, river, i. 183 2; ii. 57, 125. 
», derivation of name, ii. 126. 

Trentham, ii. 125, 126. 

Trimmer, i. 208 7. 

Trolling, i. 210 n. 


U. 


Umpbsr, i. 179, 180; ii. 17. See 
‘Grayling.’ 


INDEX 


Umber, derivation of name, il. 158. 
» fat of, i. 18x, 


‘ Universal Angler,’ Venables, i. 12. 


V. 


Varx, M. de, ii. g2. 

Valdesso, Juan, i. 67 n. 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, i. 48 x. 
»» his aviary, i. 48. 


Venables, R., ‘Experienced Angler,’ | 


I 32. 

Verdigrise, ii. 70 n, 

Verecundus, ii. 83. 

Verjuice, i. 104; ii. 18. 

Vermin, ii. 62. 

Vetch, wild, ii. 28 x, 

Vine-fly, i. 144. 

Violet-fly, ii. 170. 

Viper, i. 202 2, 203 n. 

Virgil’s beech-tree, i. 16 5 

‘Voyage to East Indies,’ Terry, ii. 
I3I 7, 

‘ Voyage to Ireland,’ Cotton, ii, 93. 
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Walton, a smoker, i, 234; ll. 133, 


9 


Ward, 


99 


134 ”, 138, I40. 
birth, i. 1. 
children, i. 16. 
daughter Anne, i. 17. 
young Mr. Izaak, ii. 160. 
land near Stafford, i. 17. 
letter to Cotton, ii. 107. 
marriage, i. 2. 
memoir of, i. 1. 
portrait, i. xviii. 
settled in London, i. 1. 
to the Reader, i. 31. 
wife Anne, i. 4. 
will of, i. 19. 
works of, i. 14. 
Dr. Seth, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, i. 9 n, 16, 17. 
‘Life of Gresham,’ i. 1 7. 


Ware, i. 3, 37. 


9) 


‘The George,’ at, i. 173. 


| Washington Irving on Swallows, ii, 


| 


22 2. 


Waskite, i. 50. 


Wasp, 


i. 228; ii. 4, 30. 


‘Vulgar and Common Errors,’ Sir Wasp-fly, i. 155; ii, 185, 
Water crowfoot, ii. 28 », 6 3 2. 


Thomas Browne, i. r1s 7, 


W. 


Waners, indiarubber, ii. 200 7, 
Wale, i. xix, 

Walking-bait, description, i, 204. 
Waller, Edmund, ii. 3r. 
Wall-fly, i. 107, 

Walnut-tree, i. 140. 


Waltham Cross, i. 171. 
VOL. II. 


devil, i. 202. 

dog, i. 93. 

fox, li, 34. 

frog, i. 206 ; ii. 64. 

lilies, i. go ; ii. 63 m. 

mouse, 1. 175 7. 

Piscator’s element, i. 57. 

rat, 1. 98, 175. 

sheep, ii. 34. 

shrew, i. 175 2. 

snake, i. 202, 203 n, 
Q 
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Wax, to keep paste fresh, i. 224. 
Weasel, ii. 184. 


Weight of fish by measurement, i. 


130 n. 
Weirs, i. 186; ii. 35 2. 
Whale, i. 59, 61, 69 n. 
Wharton, Dr. Thomas, i. 60 ; 
Wheatear, a Bourn (¢.e. Eastbourn), 
lL I14 2 
Whelk-shell with Hermit Crab, i. 7 - 
Whet our whistles, i. 131. 
Whipping for Bleak, ii. 21. 
Whirling Dun Fly, ii. 168, 171. 
Wiitpeol. 1. 69. 
Whitaker, Dr. William, i. 82. 
White Dun Fly, ii. 169, 185. 
» fish, i 181 2. 
» ‘Gnat, ty 17. 
5»  Hackle, ii. 186. 
»» Miller Fly, ll, 183 n. 
Trout, li. 12 2. 
White, Gilbert, on Eels, ii. 3 2. 
Whitgift, Archbishop, i. 14. 
Whitish Dun Fly, ii. 160. 
Wild boar, i. 53, 55. 
»  Lheobalds, i. 38 x. 
Wild fowl at Theobalds, i. 38 x. 
Wild vetch, ii. 28 n. 
Williams, Sir Abraham, i. 241. 
Willows, i. 57, 67, 118; ik 27, 48, 
62, 65, 185 x. 
Wilson, John, ‘ Select Ayres,’ ii. 30 7. 
Winandermere, ii. 11. 
Winchester, Bishop of, i. 0. 
5, Cathedral, i. rs. 
Wind, south, best, i. 159. 
Winter-savoury for dressing Pike, 
1, @1%. 


ll. 59. 


INDEX 


‘Wisdom of God,’ Ray, i. 185 x. 
Witches, Lapland, good wind of, 
i, 158. 
Witham Pike, ii. 10 m. 
Withy-fly, ii, 47 x. 
Wolsey Bridge, ii. 125. 
Wolves, i. 174. 
‘Wondersof the Peak,’ Hobbes, ii. 95. 
Wood, Anthony, i. 1, 15. 
» ‘Athenze Oxoniensis,’ i. 1 7, 
83m, 164”, il. 131 7”. 
Woodbines, ii. 79. 
Woodcock-fly, i. 161 7. 
Worcester Cathedral, i. 3. 
Worms, Bishop of, i. 196. 
Worms, i. 137; ii. 198, 206, 209. 
», angling with, ii. 210. 
»  Flag-worm, i. 238. 
»,  Lob-worm, i. 138, 139, 141 


: 


2383 1. 16. 
» Marsh-worm, i. 138, 223, 
238. 


» method of getting, i. 140. 

>, moss for, 1. 2209. 

»»  Palmer-worm, i. 147, 156. 

»  Pilgrim-worm, i. 147. 

», turf to fasten on, i. 235. 
various sorts, i. 137. 

: Worthies,’ Fuller, i. 7, 166 2; ii. 

6 7. 


Wotton, Sir Henry, i. 4, 5, 28, 84, 


85, 86; il. 21, 40, 79. 
», ‘Farewell to the Vanities of 
the World,’ ii. 8r. 
5, knighted, i. 85 n. 
», Poem by, ii. 70. 
», Verses on Spring, i. 86. 
Wotton, Lady Mary, i. 5. 
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Wrasse, i. 74 n. . # 
Wren, i. 119. | 
Wright, W., ‘ Fishes and Fishing,’ | YARRELL, ‘History of British Fishes,’ 


1. 188 ,; ii, 20 7, 1. 185 2. 
Wye, river, i. 183 2, 189 ; ii. 127, 55 ‘On the Growth of Salmon,’ 
1185 n. 
Yellow Dun Fly, ii. 171. 
ba », dye, a good recipe for, ii. 178. 
» Fly, i. 154. 
XENOPHON, i. 54. Yelvers, ii. 3. 
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